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I—THE CONCLUSION OF PARADISE LOST 


The original objection urged against the conclusion of 
Paradise Lost was its failure to conform strictly to the 
neo-classic requirement that “an Heroick Poem... 
ought to end happily, and leave the mind of the reader, 
after having conducted it through many doubts and fears, 
sorrows and disquietudes, in a state of tranquility and sat- 
isfaction.” + Milton’s subject, according to Dryden, “ is 
not that of an heroick poem, properly so called. His de- 
sign is the losing of our happiness; his event is not pros- 
perous, like that of all other epic works.” * Addison con- 
curred in this opinion; but he considered that the poet’s 
“ exquisite judgment ” in raising Adam to a state of great 
happiness through the vision of future events had virtually 
overcome “the natural defect in his subject.”* The 
author, he says, “ leaves the Adversary of Mankind... 
under the lowest state of mortification and disappointment. 
We see him chewing ashes, grovelling in the dust, and 


* Spectator 369. * Original and Progress of Satire. 
* Op. cit. 
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loaden with supernumerary pains and torments. On the 
contrary, our two first parents are comforted by dreams 
and visions, cheared with promises of salvation, and, in a 
manner, raised to a greater happiness than that which they 
had forfeited. In short, Satan is represented miserable 
in the height of his triumphs, and Adam triumphant in 
the height of misery.” With one detail of the conclusion, 
however, Addison found fault. It would have been better, 
he declared, to omit entirely the last two lines of the poem 
(misquoted) : 

They hand in hand with wandering steps and slow, 

Through Eden took their solitary way. 


“These two verses,” he says, “. . . renew in the mind of 
the reader that anguish which was pretty well laid by that 
consideration— 


The World was all before them, where to chuse 
Their place of rest, and Providence their Guide.” 


It was this criticism that emboldened Bentley, in his 
edition of Milton (1732), to propose what Verity calls the 
“crown to his emendatory toils.” For the melancholy 
lines at the close of Paradise Lost, he substituted “ a dis- 
tich, as close as may be to the author’s words, and entirely 
agreeable to his scheme ”— 


Then hand in hand with social steps their way 
Through Eden took, with heavn’ly comfort chear’d. 


Thus Bentleyized, the dismissal of Adam and Eve was 
cheerful enough to comply with the canon of the epic. A 
similar, but less violent, device was employed eight years 
later by Peck. He suggested, in his Memoirs of Milton,* 
that the order of the five concluding verses should be 
changed to read as follows: 


* Francis Peck, New Memoirs of . . . Mr. John Milton, 1740, p. 201. 
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Some natural tears they dropt, but wip’d them soon; 
Then, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way. 

The world was all before them where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 


If no other benefit arose from this formal criticism, 
which was so preoccupied with petty details of technique 
that it was impervious to many of the fine moral and spir- 
itual issues of Paradise Lost, it at least served to concen- 
trate critical opinion on the actual merits of Milton’s con- 
clusion. It should be said also to the credit of eighteenth- 
century appreciation that the reaction was immediate. 
Champions arose at once to remark upon the fine sensibility 
displayed by the poet in combining with flawless skill 
man’s sorrow for the loss of innocence and his hope in 
future redemption. Defenses of the kind brought together 
in Todd’s edition of Paradise Lost illustrate the complete- 
ness with which the neo-classic protest against Milton’s 
conclusion had been repudiated in the course of one cen- 
tury.> In the century and more that has intervened since 
Todd’s edition, critical judgment of Milton has fluctuated 
greatly with the varying points of view occasioned by 
changes in literary, social, and political interests; but, on 
the whole, there has been a remarkable stability of opinion 
in regard to the conclusion of the poem. We have come to 
accept approval of this as one of the finalities of criticism. 

Recently, however, Milton’s apologists have been con- 
fronted by a new objection. The judicial critics deplored 
the tinge of melancholy in the concluding lines; a critic of 
today holds, on the contrary, that if Milton had been con- 
sistent as a theologian Adam and Eve would have departed 


SH. J. Todd, The Poetical Works of John Milton, 2d. ed., 1809, 
vol. Iv, pp. 351 ff. See also J. W. Good, Studies in the Milton Tra- 
dition, 19165, ch. v1. 
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from the Garden of Eden in a far more disconsolate mood 
than they did.® The entire latter part of the poem, accord- 
ing to Professor John Erskine, is theologically incompati- 
ble with the earlier portions on account of its excessive 
lightness of spirit. The fundamental discrepancy pointed 
out is Milton’s change of attitude towards sin and death. In 
the early part of Paradise Lost, says Professor Erskine, 
sin is represented by the poet as the offspring of Satan and 
therefore an unqualified evil; later “it seems to have 
crossed Milton’s thought that perhaps we should have lost 
something, had our original parents clung to their inno- 
cence ; perhaps we should have lost some spiritual benefit, 
which no saint would be without.” With similar incon- 
gruity, continues Professor Erskine, Milton first informs 
us that death “is peculiarly Satan’s gift to man,” and 
later that “ death is not a curse but a comforter, not the 
gift of Satan but the gift of God.” Professor Erskine ex- 
plains this contradiction as due to a change on the author’s 
part from the theological to the poetical point of view: 
“ The significance of the contradiction in the accounts of 
death and of sin is that in the later accounts the larger 
Milton speaks, the poet rather than the theologian. When 
he was preparing the epic for the press, presumably when 
he was finishing the last books, he had arrived at an inde- 
pendence in religion which would make the story of Eden 
distasteful to him.” Hence it is, according to Professor 
Erskine, that the human victims of Satan’s deception, far 
from being downcast over their expulsion from Paradise, 
are relieved to get away from its monotony. Adam and 
Eve have nothing but zest for the world before them. “ At 
last they were to travel and see life—in short, to have a 


* John Erskine, “The Theme of Death in Paradise Lost,” P.M.L.A., 
vol. XxxII, pp. 573-582. 
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renaissance career.” A consistent theologian, he holds, 
“would have terminated the poem in a decent melancholy.” 

Exception has already been taken to this unusual char- 
acterization of the mood in which Adam and Eve depart 
from Paradise.’ It is argued by Professor Stoll that the 
conclusion is hardly so lively as Professor Erskine repre- 
sents it, that it is in complete unison with the spirit of the 
work as a whole, and that the poet has prepared the reader 
for the various changes of sentiment. This view will, I 
think, commend itself to most readers. Those critics who 
defended the conclusion against the objection of the neo- 
classicists acclaimed unanimously the artistic sureness with 
which Milton finally strikes the balance between sorrow 
and hope. Of the later school, Hazlitt discovered in the 
concluding line a “ pathos of that mild contemplative kind 
which arises from regret for the loss of unspeakable hap- 
piness, and resignation to inevitable fate,” § and Verity a 
“ feeling of mingled resignation and reluctance.” ® Pro- 
fessor Erskine’s picture of our first parents setting out 
jauntily from Eden to embark on their renaissance career 
ig more suggestive of Bentley’s version than ef the original 
text. 

His objection to the conclusion is so stated, however, that 
a complete consideration of it must take into account fully 
what is said concerning Milton’s theology. While the de- 


el 


dissociated from the question of his art, and they assume 
a particular importance here, for Professor Erskine’s criti- 


*Elmer Edgar Stoll, “ Was Paradise Well Lost?” P. M. L. A., vol. 
XXXII, pp. 429-435. 

* William Hazlitt, Lectures on the English Poets: “On Shake- 
speare and Milton.” 

° A. W. Verity, Paradise Lost, 1892, note on Bk. x11, 648, 649. 
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cism of Milton the theologian is virtually equivalent to an 
arraignment of Milton the poet. As everyone knows, 
Paradise Lost abounds in what Mark Pattison calls “ con- 
ceptual incongruities,” and the poem suffers little in conse- 
quence ; but the radical change noted by Professor Erskine 
—a change whereby the theologian becomes submerged in 
the poet and the fundamental thesis is contradicted — 
would result in a “ divine poem ” lacking the organic unity 
essential to any artistic work. If the objection urged by 
Professor Erskine is valid, it lends some color to the severe 
opinion of Laharpe, that “ Paradise Lost is a shapeless 
production . . . which has neither course nor plan.” !° 
The tendency of most criticism is quite to the contrary. 
Milton is usually singled out as one of the most conscien- 
tious and painstaking artists in our literature. As a theo- 
logian he is known, of course, to have altered his early 
views materially; in the end he had become all but anti- 
nomian, and it is difficult to draw the line between what is 
literal in his interpretation of the Bible and what is merely 
allegorical. But it is generally held that however unliteral 
or unorthodox Milton may have become, there was in this 
evolution a final stage in which he was consistent with him- 
self, at least on points of theology really essential—a stage 
represented, according to M. Paul Chauvet,’’ by Paradise 
Lost, Paradise Regained, Samson Agonistes, and Christian 
Doctrine. A reversal of this opinion would demand, it 
seems to me, a method very different from that pursued by 
Professor Erskine ; it would require a more detailed analy- 
sis of the poem itself and the inclusion of various critical 
opinions and well-known facts wholly omitted from the 
article under consideration. If we make sufficient allow- 


* Cited by H. J. Todd, op. cit., vol. Iv, p. 379. 
“La Religion de Miiton, 1909, Ch. xt. See also Margaret L. 
Bailey, Milton and Jakob Boehme, 1914, p. 164. 
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ance for the difficulties faced by Milton, it can be shown, 
1 think, that the conclusion of Paradise Lost was clearly 
in mind from the beginning and that it is warranted 
poetically because it is thoroughly consonant with the theo- 
logical doctrine which the poem was intended to embody. 
There is external evidence for supposing that from the 
beginning Milton knew how his story was to terminate. 
For the purpose of writing Paradise Lost he had read 
widely in the works of predecessors who had undertaken, 
with varying degree of success or failure, at least a part of 
the same work to be performed by his poem. To what ex- 
tent he made direct use of specific literary “ sources,” 
fortunately there is no need to inquire here ; for the present 
purpose it is sufficient to accept what is admitted by all— 
that Milton was acquainted with a considerable body of 
such writing. One inevitable result of his reading was to 
direct his attention to the different ways in which different 
writers had brought the old story of Adam to anend. The 
Caedmonian Genesis, which was first published in 1655, 
and with which S. H. Gurteen ?* thinks Milton may have 
been familiar, concludes on a note grim enough, I presume, 
to satisfy the demands of Professor Erskine’s theological 
justice, for the only cordial of hope administered to Adam 
and Eve is to be found in a mere passing phrase. The 
fourth act of Hugo Grotius’s Adamus Erul (1601) ends 
with a chorus in which the angels express the belief that 
God will redeem “ the erring sons of man;” but nothing 
is made of this hint at the end of the play. In Act V 
Satan boasts of his victory, and the original pair are driven 
from Eden by an angry Jehovah with a curse which con- 
tains no promise of alleviation. Vondel’s Adam in Ban- 


*The Epic of the Fall of Man, 1896, pp. 131-2. See also S. von 
Gajsek, Milton und Caedmon, 1911. 
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ishment (1664) ends quite as gloomily. On the other 
hand, Andreini’s L’Adamo (1613) represents Adam and 
Eve rejoicing in the last scene because they have been 
rescued from Satan and his followers; Satan himself is 
almost convinced that his grand design has failed ; and the 
drama closes with an exultant hymn in praise of the 
Messiah. In similar manner, Vondel’s Lucifer (1654) 
concludes with a choral ode celebrating the rescue of man 
and the glory of his Savior. It is not probable that Milton 
failed to note these divergencies. 

Moreover, that he had from the first planned a conclu- 
sion of the more consoling kind, and that he was not be- 
trayed into it by a change of opinion after he began his 
poem, is proved clearly enough by the four drafts drawn 
up years before for his tragedy on the fall of man.™* 
Obviously the one point he had settled at this early date 
was that his drama should eventually conduct Adam and 
Eve beyond the stage of their bitterest grief to one of re- 
signed hope. The first two drafts give nothing more than 
a list of the characters, mainly allegorical; the enumera- 
tion closes with Faith, Hope, and Charity, the full signifi- 
cance of which becomes clear only in the later and more 
amplified schemes. In Draft No. 3 there is an outline of 
the story divided into acts. Act IV is occupied with the 
fall of man; he is cited by Conscience to appear before God 
for examination, and then the “ Chorus bewails and tells 
the good Adam hath lost.” In Act V the guilty pair are 
driven out of Paradise and “ praesented by an angel with 
Labour, Griefe, Hatred, Envie, Warre, Famine, Pesti- 
lence, Sickness, Discontent, Ignorance, Feare, Death en- 
tered into ye world.” But this catalogue of evils is fol- 
lowed by the cheering statement that Faith, Hope, and 


% See A. W. Verity, op. cit., pp. xxxvi ff. 
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Charity “comfort him and instruct him,” upon which 
“ Chorus briefly concludes.” The fourth and final draft 
foreshadows the conclusion as we actually have it in the 
finished poem: “ The angel is sent to banish them out of 
Paradise, but before causes to passe before his eyes in 
shapes a mask of all the eville of this life and world; he is 
humbl’d, relents, dispaires. At last appeares Mercy, com- 
forts him, promises the Messiah, then calls in Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, instructs him. He repents, gives God the 
glory, submitts to his penalty. The chorus briefly con- 
cludes.” It has been remarked of this draft, with no refer- 
ence to the matter under present consideration, that it 
“ strikes the note of the Christian epic. Adam is ready to 
go forth with Faith, Hope, and Charity to conquer evil, 
and in this courageous resolve lies the triumph of good.” 14 

The fact that Milton afterwards substituted the epic 
form for the dramatic may have direct bearing on the 
author’s theological purpose. The probable reasons for 
this change of plan have been presented by Marianna 
Woodhull. She very plausibly assigns as the chief cause 
“the fact that throughout the story Milton’s belief com- 
pelled him to make prominent the domination of Christ 
over Satan. For this reason man’s fall issues, necessarily, 
not in a tragedy, but in a Christian epic in which Christ 
is the hero who triumphs over Satan; and man becomes a 
victorious hero only when, through faith and hope, he par- 
takes of the Messiah’s triumph.” 1° If this assumption is 
correct, Milton’s judgment was probably confirmed by the 
dramatic work of Grotius, Andreini, and Vondel. The 
limitations imposed by dramatic laws on each of these are 
such that, whatever the author’s desire, the treatment of 


% Marianna Woodhull, The Epic of Paradise Lost, 1907, p. 123. 
* Ibid., p. 16. 
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the Atonement is at most necessarily brief, a mere sugges- 
tion thrown in toward the close of the play, incapable of 
satisfying a design in which the part of the Messiah is to 
be the dominant theological note. The greater length and 
freedom of the epic, on the other hand, enabled Milton, 
through the use of a vision similar to that introduced by 
Vergil in the Aeneid, to develop this part of his scheme on 
a scale proportional to its importance. 

It is this purely Christian element of Paradise Lost to 
which Professor Erskine’s article does the greatest vio- 
lence; through inattention to this, he gives a wrong im- 
pression of the author’s original purpose. “ If,” he says, 
“there is a central doctrine in Paradise Lost, it would 
seem that death is the inevitable result of sin,” quoting in 
confirmation from the following speech of the Deity. Un- 
fortunately Professor Erskine includes in his quotation 
only the first three verses, thereby omitting a qualification 
that is clearly essential to a full statement of Milton’s 
thesis. God announces (Book 111, 207 ff.) that man 

To expiate his treason hath naught left, 
But to destruction sacred and devote, 
He with his whole posterity must die, 
Die he or Justice must, unless for him 


Some other able, and as willing, pay 
The rigid satisfaciion, death for death.* 


The earlier critics have been corrected more than once for 
the assertion that Milton’s theme is the fall of man. It is, 
in fact, something much larger than the “losing of our 
happiness.” Paradise Lost is concerned primarily, not 
with the gloomy results of sin, but with the cure. The 
poem includes the essential points of Milton’s theology— 
not merely the stern pronouncements of Hebraism but the 
theodicy of Christianity. M. Chauvet sums up the whole 


“ The italics are mine. 
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matter in two sentences: “ Milton est le constant accusa- 
teur du péché et le chantre infatigable de la Redemption ;” 
“ Car la foi Miltonienne, d’accord en cela avec |’orthodoxie 
protestante, trouve 4 la Chute son reméde immédiat.” ** 
According to Miss Bailey, the constant theme of Milton, 
as well as of Jakob Boehme, is “ the origin and final over- 
throw of evil.” ?® This purpose is announced in the invo- 
cation of Paradise Lost; the opening lines of the poem 
point to the supreme sacrifice by which “one greater 
Man ” shall 


Restore us, and regain the blissful seat. 


The teaching that “ the wages of sin is death” is merely 
the starting-point of a theological doctrine intended to for- 
tify man against the terrors of the grave. The author 
of the Anglo-Saxon Genesis, DuBartas, Grotius, Andreini, 
and Vondel had virtually limited themselves to the Mosaic 
account of the fall; Milton has grafted upon this the com- 
plementary doctrine of the Atonement developed in Vida’s 
Christias, Phineas Fletcher’s The Purple Island, and Giles 
Fletcher’s Christ’s Victorie. “Paradise Lost thus becomes 
“ virtually a paradise, though of another sort, regained ; and 
the poem may be called another Divine Comedy.” ?® With 
this fact in mind, M. Chauvet insists rightly that from the 
theologian’s point of view the hero of Paradise Lost is not 
Satan, but the “ Queller of Satan.” ?° 

To determine the measure of success with which Milton 
developed his theme, it would be well to recall, at the out- 
set, that in the endeavor to explain the origin and nature 
of sin and its place in the human scheme, he was under- 


* Op. cit., pp. 211, 219. “Op, cit., p. 140. 

#E. N. S. Thompson, Essays on Milton, 1914, p. 194. 

” Op. cit., p. 218. See also Emily Hickey, “Is Satan the Hero of 
Paradise Lost?” Catholic World, vol. xcvi, pp. 58-71. 
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taking to solve the one insoluble enigma, one for which 
neither his theology nor any other philosophy has provided 
a consistent explanation. It is a subject, says S. H. Gur- 
teen, “ which could not possibly be treated consistently by 
the human mind or in human language.” *! Besides, as 
the author of an epic poem Milton was under the necessity 
ef embodying his belief, not in the comparatively simple 
form of a disquisition admitting of exceptions and qualifi- 
cations, such as we find in Christian Doctrine, but in a 
narrative which should have the independent value of a 
sequential and plausible legend; under these circum- 
stances, the slightest maladjustment of details stands out 
in aggravated relief. It is important to consider also how 
much of the contradictory doctrine in Paradise Lost is a 
matter of tradition and how much is due to the poet him- 
self. In the pious phrasing of Dr. Johnson, “ The sub- 
stance of the narrative is truth; and, as truth allows no 
choice, it is, like necessity, superior to rule.” 2? On the 
other hand, it is well known that Milton imposed on the 
ancient story various modifications and “ inventions ” of 
his own. Of these, Johnson spoke with orthodox dis- 
approval. Milton’s case was not unique. Disturbed, like 
many other thoughtful men of the seventeenth century, by 
the new train of ideas growing out of scientific discovery, 
by the liberal doctrines of neo-Platonie philosophy, by 
various forms of mysticism, and by other teaching that 
either openly contradicted the Christian dogma or at least 
required compromise and adjustment, he endeavored to 
satisfy the demands of his own intellectual conscience by 
harmonizing the ancient creed with various liberal doc- 
trines, some of which in the end gave rise to the skepticism 
of the eighteenth century. His endeavor to pour the new 


™ Op. cit., p. 178. * Life of Milton. 
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wine into the old bottle did not succeed. If he was the 
last great poet who attempted to versify the Christian 
Jmyth, he was also a catholic philosopher whose liberalism 
all but wrecked the dogma he undertook to defend. The 
result is stated by Southey: “ Milton framed for himself 
not only a system of divinity but a system of mythology 
also.” 2° A comparative study of the traditional legend 
and the story recorded in Paradise Lost will emphasize 
two facts: first, that the most glaring contradictions in the 
poem are traceable to the system inherited; second, that 
Milton’s endeavor to render the old story logically con- 
sistent has not wholly failed. 

Professor Erskine’s main objection is that Milton speaks 
of death as originating both from God and from Satan. 
From the very beginning the attempt to rationalize the 
biblical story was foredoomed to this contradiction as the 
result of the Hebrew myth intended to account for the 
origin and continuance of evil.2* Unfortunately for Mil- 
ton’s epic, this Hebrew story is neither monotheistic nor 
dualistic, but a confused combination of the two hypothe- 
ses. In the earlier stages the Hebraic religion was a pure 
monotheism. The Book of Genesis contains no reference 
to Satan as the originator of evil and the tempter of man; 
instead, we are left to suppose that evil as well as good 
emanated from the Deity. The contrary idea of a Satan, 
or Devil, as the source of evil and the opponent of the 
Good Spirit, is supposed to have been borrowed by the 
Hebrews from the Parsee religion during the period of 
their captivity. This foreign doctrine of dualism was 
grafted upon the Mosaic account of the temptation and 
fall of man by identifying the Devil with the strange ser- 


* London Quarterly Review, XXxvI, pp. 54-5. 
* For a full discussion, see C. C. Everett, “ The Devil,” The New 
World, vol. tv, pp. 1-22. 
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pent mentioned in Genesis; but actually the new system 
never completely superseded the old. It is not uncommon 
to find theologians insisting that Satan is a foreign intru- 
sion, a conception irreconcilable with the original belief of 
the Jews. On the other hand, the supposition that God 
himself originated evil as well as good was so disturbing 
that the commentators were engaged in an endless effort to 
exonerate Jehovah from the charge of wanton cruelty. 
The difficulty of the task is illustrated by the Clementine 
Homilies, in which the apology becomes a mere jugglery 
with words.*® The inevitable results of this antinomy be- 
tween monotheism and dualism are that the paternity of 
evil is never fully solved, and that death, the penalty at- 
tached to sin, is ascribed variously to Satan and to God. 
Vondel makes a naive attempt to remove the discrepancy 
by having Satan declare, in Act V of Adam in Banish- 
ment, “ Now I will secretly and falsely attribute the origin 
of evil to my enemy.” *°* Milton’s genealogy of Sin and 
Death follows the dualistic hypothesis; Sin is born of 
Satan, and Death is their offspring.*® But he is not con- 
sistent, and could not have been. In Paradise Lost, as in 
Genesis, it is God himself who informs Adam that death 
is the penalty of transgression, evidently a curse to be 
inflicted by the Deity ; 7 the imposition of death on newly- 
created man, however, seems to be the greatest achievement 
of God’s opponent Satan ; ** still later, God refers to death, 
not as due to Satan, but as something which He himself 


* Note Homily xrx. 

%« T have availed myself of a translation of Vondel’s poem by Pro- 
fessor Gustave L. van Roosbroeck, which may shortly be expected 
to appear in print. 

* Bk. 11, 862 ff. 

" Bk. rv, 426 ff.; vir, 544 ff.; vim, 328-30; rx, 762-3; x, 49; xn, 
397-8. 

* Bk. x, 229-272, 354-409. 
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decrees to man.” The contradiction is quite as glaring 
as Professor Erskine says. It is nct, however, a contra- 
diction between an early and a late passage in che poem 
or between two opinions of Milton’s; it is a contradiction 
running through Paradise Lost as it does through Hebraic 
mythology. 

Milton’s Deity really combines the human defects of 
character embodied in each of two hypotheses. If the 
monotheistic postulate involves the admission of cruelty as 
part of the divine nature, the resort to dualism entails the 
equally dangerous admission that God created the author 
of evil and subjected himself to rivalry. A creator and 
ruler of the universe whose will is opposed and partly 
frustrated by the designs of an adversary cannot be con- 
sidered absolute either in wisdom or in rule. The most 
respectful reader perceives that the Jehovah of Paradise 
Lost is a grotesque creation of a primitive culture: he is 
neither omniscient nor omnipotent, and his bungling in- 
efficiency often amounts to cruelty to those who are affected 
by his conduct. In the early stages of Milton’s account 
the narrative of the struggle between God and his opponent 
Satan constantly borders on manicheism pure and simple. 
Out of this primitive conception of the Deity and his ill- 
defined relation to Satan arose most of the further con- 
tradictions noted by Professor Erskine. It was Milton’s 
task to relate the story of a conflict between these two 
powers, Satan aided by Sin and Death, God by the Mes- 
siah—a conflict that was to decide the fate of man. Clumsy 
and illogical as details of this myth may appear, Milton’s 
use ‘of it indicates at least singleness of purpose and a seri- 
ous endeavor to harmonize conflicting statements. 

If that purpose is to represent Good ultimately trium- 


* Bk. x1, 57 ff. 
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phant over Evil, to exhibit God as the all-wise and all- 
powerful spirit “ forever educing good ont of evil,” it may 
seem in the early portions of the epic that the poet has 
aggravated the inherited difficulties of his task, that he has 
been diverted from the theological purpose of his epic by 
the peculiar fascination of Satan, and has thus prepared 
for the conclusion Professor Erskine demands. The 
Anglo-Saxon poet had chained the Devil in Hell immedi- 
ately after his expulsion from Heaven; Milton more gen- 
erously allows his Satan to range the universe, and endows 
him with heroic qualities that give his character a fictional 
interest far superior to that of any other single actor in 
the story.°° This apparent contradiction between art and 
theology has given rise to more speculation probably than 
any other aspect of the poem. There may be an element 
of truth in some of the conjectures that trace the sub- 
limity of Satan to accidental influences foreign to Milton’s 
theology, especially in the supposition repeated by Haz- 
litt *‘—that Milton transferred to Satan some of his own 
noble ardor for liberty. Of a less conjectural nature is the 
influence derived from the vast body of literature which 
had already made of Satan a figure of heroic proportions. 
Actually, the originality of Milton’s characterization is 
often exaggerated ; one needs only to read Phineas Fletch- 
er’s Apollyonists, which is itself in the line of a long tra- 
dition, to realize that Milton’s Satan embodies traits of 
grandeur which were a part of a familiar conception. 
During the Middle Ages, it is true, the figure of Satan 
had been degraded into a vulgar devil, especially by the 
religious drama; but Milton naturally followed the more 


"See P. T. Forsyth, “ Milton’s God and Milton’s Satan,” Con- 
temporary Review, vol. xcv, pp. 450-65; A. F. Agard, “ Poetic Per- 
sonifications of Evil,” Pdet-Lore, vol. ix, pp. 206-16. 

"= Op. cit. 
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dignified tradition of the scholars and theologians, which 
made of the Evil One an opponent worthy of the God 
whom he opposed. 

It was an essential part of this tradition that Satan 
should be invested with dazzling powers of mind and per- 
sonality. The explanation lies partly in the history of the 
Satan myth to which I have referred. The Parsee Spirit 
of Evil had the appearance of great wisdom, but it turned 
out always to be malicious and misdirected cunning that 
defeated itself. The Hebrew Devil resembled this pro- 
totype in the general speciousness of his attainments; but 
there was one notable difference, due to the fundamental 
distinction between the two religions. To make the doc- 
trine of an Evil Spirit conform at all to monotheism, the 
Hebrews were compelled to assume that he was originally, 
not an independent being like the Parsee Angra Mainyu, 
but an object of the divine creation. Necessarily, there- 
fore, Satan, unlike his prototype, was by nature capable of 
good as well as evil, and his character includes an element 
of dignity not found in the account of the clownish Parsee 
devil. Originally Lucifer was an angel, the brightest of 
the angels. This genesis imposed two conditions on any 
plausible history of the Hebrew devil. First, the sublime 
traits of the angel could not be stripped suddenly from the 
character of Satan. In the early part of Milton’s story, as 
various critics have observed, we are confronted by the 
fallen archangel in the first stages of moral deterioration.*? 
The process of Satan’s gradual degeneration in Milton’s 
poem reflects roughly the stages of his debasement suc- 
cessively in Job, Zechariah, and Chronicles. Secondly, 
the principle of justice, constantly lauded as the chief trait 
of the Hebrew Deity, demanded that the Devil should, by 


™See P. T. Forsyth and A. F. Agard, op. cit. 
2 
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the unimpeded exercise of his own moral choice and by his 
evil deeds, fully merit the final degree of death to which 
he was to be condemned. The appearance of justice in 
God could be preserved only by the most liberal permission 
for Satan to work out his own tragedy. Above all, a for- 
midable Satan was essential also to Milton’s purpose of 
glorifying the Christ, who was eventually to defeat Satanic 
wiles. The greater the power of Satan, the more powerful 
would the “ Queller of Satan” appear, the more clearly 
would the work of the Messiah stand out as the ultimate 
fact in theology. 

The initial assumption of the story once accepted, we 
cannot fail to admit that the account of the struggle, taken 
entire, moves forward step by step in the orderly exposition 
of the superiority of Good over Evil. For although Satan 
appears at first to triumph, his success always turns out to 
be ironical. To preserve the dignity of a monotheistic 
divinity in a system that had become essentially dualistic, 
Milton resorts to the clumsy makeshift that had become 
traditional—the explanation that all the machinations of 
the Devil are b:7 the express permission of the Deity, and 
that they are used in the furtherance of the divine economy 
of the universe. Whatever our own unguided interpreta- 
tion of any incident that seems to derogate from the om- 
nipotence of God, we are cautiously reminded of the irony 
underlying mere appearances. It is so, too, with Satan’s 
allies Sin and Death. Prominence is given to the fact that 
they, like Satan, are a part of the divine permission. God 
himself entrusted the key of the “ infernal pit” to Sin.** 
Although she was forbidden to unlock the “ adamantine 
gates,” the Deity foreknew that Sin and Death would 
league their powers with Satan’s. But we are reminded 


* Bk. 11, 850 ff. 


* 
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constantly that the malignant acts of Sin and Death, as 
well as those of their instigator, are within the control of 
God, and that in some mysterious way their ravages are to 
be conformed to a design that does not detract from the 
omnipotence of the Creator. While Satan is on earth 
“ devising death for man,” these monsters are building a 
causeway from Hell to the World, and later they are given 
formal welcome to their future possession in one of Satan’s 
grand orations. Once more the appearance of God’s dis- 
comfiture is false. Any possible misconstruction of the 
reader’s is obviated by an announcement from the Deity in 
Book x: 615 ff.: the Prince of Hell and his followers, ex- 
ulting in their success, believe that God has weakly yielded 
to their superior cunning, 

And know not that I call’d and drew them thither, 

My Hell-hounds, to lick up the draff and filth 


Which Man’s polluting sin with taint hath shed 
On what was pure. 


If Paradise Lost seems at first to indulge Satan’s opposi- 
tion to the point of the Deity’s own insecurity, the myth 
as a whole is made to justify the permission, for in the end 
the cause of God completely triumphs, and Satan’s defeat 
is all the more bitter because of his earlier success. 

The nature of God, Satan, Sin, and Death and their 
relative powers are per se matters of pure speculation; it 
is only when these conceptions are made to converge into 
a definition of man’s destiny that systematic theology as- 
sumes practical interest. Was this battle between super- 
natural forces of Good and Evil to issue in anything but 
a hopeless tragedy for the human pair concerned? Or 
could it be made to yield an evangel of great hope to all 
mankind? These are the practical questions which Mil- 
ton’s theology was to answer—questions posited by every 
philosophy that attempts to reconcile evil and divine 
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Providence. And in his treatment the ancient dogma be- 
comes a creed of comfort rather than pessimism. It is 
Milton’s answer to the persistent charge of atheism that 
Providence is a cruel thing, God a cruel being. So far as 
this answer relates exclusively to God, it rests chiefly on 
the doctrine of man’s free will,** a libertarian belief sub- 
stituted by Milton’s creed for the grim determinism of the 
Calvinists. His emphasis upon freedom of the will is a 
long stride towards the humanization of a cruel dogma, 
enabling him to defend his Deity from the most serious 
charge ever made by the opponents of Christianity. Obvi- 
ously, too, his characterization of the ancient Jehovah 
makes the most of the few possibilities to foreshadow from 
the first an outcome hopeful for disobedient man. The 
offended God recognized degrees of guilt. Adam’s sin is 
less than that of the rebel angels; 

Man therefore shall find grace, 

The other none: in mercy and justice both, 


Through Heav’n and Earth, so shall my glory excel; 
But mercy first and last shall brightest shine.™ 


Milton’s rendering of the story is at this point more 
creditable to the Deity than Giles Fletcher’s treatment of 
the same situation. In Fletcher’s poem there is a set 
debate between Justice and Mercy before the throne of the 
Most High. The cold logic of Justice at first prevails 
with God and his angels; it is only after long pleading 
that Mercy induces God to relent towards sinful man. In 
connection with the story of the curse Milton has actually 
exhibited the Deity as more consistent and humane than 
the Book of Genesis does. God’s solemn oath that man 
should die the day he transgressed is not executed, and the 
contradiction is left unexplained by the Mosaic account. 


“ Bk. m1, 97 ff. * Bk. m1, 131-4, 
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In Paradise Lost Adam himself expresses surprise that he 
is allowed to “ overlive ” and not unreasonably accuses the 
Creator of inconsistence.** The poet has provided the 
reader with the necessary explanation in the epic itself 
(Book 111: 207 ff.) and also in the argument prefixed to 
Book ur. The curse is qualified: “ Man with all his 
progeny devoted to death must die, unless some one can be 
found sufficient to answer for his offense, and undergo his 
punishment.” *7 

But Milton’s answer to atheism does not turn primarily 
upon the benevolence of God. Even the doctrine of free 
will and such adjustments as he made in the traditional 
story do not serve as a full apology. With few exceptions, 
even the God of Paradise Lost turns out to be at best only 
the embodiment of inflexible Justice. Milton’s conception 
required greater emphasis upon the kindlier attributes 
Goodness and Mercy. These are secured in the poem by 
supreme emphasis upon the nature and function of Christ 
as part of the divine nature. In a very distinct manner, 
the Son becomes the humane complement of the Father ; 
he is literally the mediator between an offended God and 
sinful man, the Savior of the human race. Milton’s ac- 
count of the Messiah is, from the theological point of view, 
the most original aspect of the poem. In some very impor- 
tant details it deviates from common opinion and the lit- 
erary tradition, and each of the changes made is significant 
of the poet’s purpose to conclude the epic upon a note of 
human comfort. The alterations are of two kinds. In the 
first place, there is a departure from the conventional re- 
port that Satan was expelled from Heaven by Michael; 
instead, Milton represents Christ as the only one capable 
of the victory, thus bringing the two chief figures, who are 
in a sense “ spiritual peers,” into conflict from the begin- 


* Bk. x, 771-5. * The italics are mine. 
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ning and preparing the reader for those subsequent vic- 
tories in which man is to be a partaker. In the second 
place, there are changes that bring the Messiah into a 
closer and more intelligible relation to Man and thus give 
a plausible reason for his tender compassion for the race. 
This tendency has been noted by Chauvet in connection 
with Milton’s chief heresy, Arianism. While such a doc- 
trine may detract from the dignity of the Son considered 
as a member of the Trinity, it has this fictional advantage 
over the orthodox belief, that it renders the story of the 
Atonement more natural. A similar change is made by 
Milton in the account of the creation. According to the 
traditional version, the world was created by God; Milton 
bas this act of creation delegated to the Son, so that from 
the beginning man’s world and man’s fate are made the 
peculiar concern of Christ.** The other poets followed 
the Mosaic legend also in having God himself descend to 
the Garden of Eden to rebuke Adam for his sin. DuBartas, 
for example, represents the Deity “ with thundering ma- 
jesty ” upbraiding the “wretch ” Adam in such awful 
terms that ' 
His rosie cheeks are chang’d to earthen hew; 
His dying body drops an ycie deaw.” 

Grotius and Vondel follow the same disciplinary model. 
Milton’s account is less orthodox and less cruel. It was the 
Son of God who came to pronounce judgment on man *°— 
“the mild Judge and Intercessor both.” He came in the 
still, cool evening ; his words and manner were as gentle as 
the close of day ; when Adam had confessed, 


8 See, however, Christian Doctrine, Bk. 1, Ch. v, VII. 

®The Devine Weekes and Workes, tr. by Joshua Sylvester, ed. 
1611, p. 246. 

“See Bk. x, 85 ff. For an explanation of the apparent identifica- 
tion of God and Christ, see Christian Doctrine, Bk. 1, Ch. v. 
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The gracious Judge without revile repli’d. 


By such changes Milton has infused into the harsh story 
of Genesis something of the finer feeling and more tolerant 
spirit of the New Testament and overlaid the sternness of 
God with the beneficence of the Christ. 

If all this deliberate characterization and motivation, 
some of it at the expense of a literal interpretation of the 
Bible, mean anything as a background for the battle which 
is to be waged for the possession of man in the last four 
books of Paradise Lost, they mean clearly that from the 
beginning the author intends the final victory to be won by 
the powers of Good over Evil, the conclusion of the story 
illustrating once more the truth hymned by the angels 
when the world was created: 

Who seeks 
To lessen thee, against his purpose serves 


To manifest the more thy might: his evil 
Thou usest, and from thence creat’st more good. 


The reader knows beforehand that, whatever advantage 
Satan may gain in the struggle for man, it will be only 
apparent and temporary, an evil out of which will ulti- 
mately arise a greater good. No other conclusion could 
satisfy the demands of the story already foreshadowed or 
the theological doctrine announced. 

The latter part of the poem is devoted largely to ex- 
plaining how the apparent victory of Satan, through his 
creatures Sin and Death, is finally to be turned into utter 
defeat.42 This knowledge is imparted to the reader in 
three scenes of the epic, each of which is built up round 


“ Bk. vir, 613-6. 

“TI cannot agree with R. E. Neil Dodge that the poem provides no 
definite task for God and the Son. See “ Theology in Paradise Lost,” 
University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, No. 2, 
p- 17. 
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the miracle of the Atonement. In the first (Book x, 1028- 
1104), affording little more than a hint, we are informed 
that Adam, caught in the toils of sin and struggling against 
despair, finally derives comfort from the vague prophecy 
cf Michael that the seed of woman shall bruise the ser- 
pent’s head. For this prophetic allusion to Christianity 
Milton found warrant in the usual interpretation of 
Genesis. But the other two scenes of the story, scenes in 
which the Christian plan is completely exhibited, are in- 
ventions added by the poet himself, and the very boldness 
of the procedure emphasizes the importance he attached to 
the doctrine. In one of these (Book x1, 22 ff.) God the 
Father accepts the offer of the Son in propitiation of man’s 
sin in accordance with the scheme already explained in 
Book 111. In the other (Book x1, 370—Book x11, 605) this 
knowledge is conferred upon Adam through an apocalyptic 
vision of the future. Here Milton completely transcends 
the limits prescribed by literal interpretation. Ac»m was 
not entitled to such knowledge. Apparently the anony- 
mous author of Order and Disorder; or, The World Made 
and Undone (1679)—a poem written, as the Preface says, 
to remove various unorthodox ideas added by poets to the 
story of man’s fall—intended his rebuke for Paradise Lost 
when he declared that we can “ but make a wild uncertain 
guess ” as to how much of the Christian dispensation was 
vouchsafed to Adam. For Milton’s purpose, however, the 
revelation was essential, and he introduced it with charac- 
teristic disregard for the literal. 

Whatever may be said concerning the propriety of his 
including this material (and the question in no way con- 
cerns the matter under discussion), the doctrine expounded 
in these two scenes of the poet’s invention is quite in keep- 
ing with Milton’s original purpose and in most respects 
thoroughly orthodox. His explanation necessarily involves 
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the contradiction that the evils sin and death are converted 
into benefits. This is no original thought of Milton’s, and 
the contradiction is not to be ascribed to any inconsistence 
of purpose. It is the central paradox of the creed he in- 
kerited. The dogma of Christianity, in common with 
philosophic apologies for the existence of evil, resorts to 
the paradoxical explanation that evil is not evil except to 
a partial view of the universal economy ; according to the 
Christian’s explanation, there is a transmutation of ap- 
parent evil into actual good, a miracle effected by the 
redemptive power of the Messiah. This is the miracle of 
human comfort which Milton endeavored to reduce to con- 
sistent narrative form. The least reflection will show that 
he aggravated the difficulties of a difficult task by under- 
taking to present Sin and Death allegorically. Addison 
pointed out that they are the least real of all the actors in 
the story.** There is a discrepancy between sin and Sin; 
sin the abstract enters the mind of man before Sin the 
monster has left the gates of Hell, and Milton himself 
apologizes for this confusion.** It seems also that Death 
must combine in one figure various ideas. The real crux, 
however, was to allegorize the peradox to which I have 
referred, the conversion of death into a benefit. In the 
end, Milton abandons the method of allegory; the figures 
Sin and Death are virtually discarded, and the solution of 
the riddle has to do only with the abstract ideas. This, 
however, is a failure, not of the theologian, but of the 
allegorist,*® and in no way affects the question of theologi- 
cal opinion. From the purely speculative point of view 


* Spectator 273. “ Bk. x, 585-7. 


“For the tradition followed by Milton’s allegory, see J. S. P. 


Tatlock, “ Milton’s Sin and Death,” Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. XXI, pp. 
239-40; Herbert E. Cory, “ Spenser, the School of the Fletchers, and 
Milton,” University of California Publications in Mod. Philology, 
vol. 1, No. 5, pp. 311-73. 
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two remarkable facts in Milton’s exposition of the Chris- 
tian miracle are that nowhere in Paradise Lost does he 
clearly define the term death, as he does in Christian Doc- 
trine, and that, unlike Dante and Bunyan, he has little to 
say of the eternal death of the soul. There are passing 
allusions to it, as in the account of the causeway built 
between Hell and Earth and in Adam’s vague surmise 
that the curse pronounced may mean, not mere cessation 
of life, but unending misery. The distinction between 
temporal and unending death is implied also in that col- 
loquy over man’s fate that takes place between the Deity 
and Christ in Book x1; but here, where we might naturally 
expect a pointed discrimination, the distinction is a matter 
of mere inference. The most definite statement made con- 
cerning the final death of the soul is found in Michael’s 
comment to Adam upon the meaning of the crucifixion in 


Book x11: 427 ff.: 
This God-like act 
Annuls thy doom, the death thou should’st have di’d, 
In sin forever lost from life. 


The reason for this apparent incompleteness is, I think, 
obvious. Once Milton had explained the divine scheme 
for the rescue of man from this utmost form of death, and 
had stressed the freedom of man’s will either to reject or 
to accept spiritual salvation, he had done all that was 
required in a poem written to vindicate the providence of 
God. He offers hope and consolation only to “as many 
as offer’d life Neglect not.’ 4® The revelation was made, 


“Bk. xm, 425-6. “Now the call to repentance and the gift of 
grace are from the Deity; their acceptance is the result of faith; if 
therefore the efficacy of Christ’s satisfaction be lost through want 
of faith, this does not prove that an effectual satisfaction has not 
been made, but that the offer has not been accepted,” Christian Doc- 
trine, Bk. 1, Ch. Xvi. 
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it must be remembered also, to Adam, a human being 
already repentant and eagerly seeking an escape from sin. 
It is not illogical that Milton’s apology therefore relates 
exclusively to that kind of death entailed by Adam’s sin 
upon all mankind, the one dread result from which, if we 
except a miracle or two, no man was to escape to the end 
of time. Only in connection with this universal penalty 
does he explain the paradox that a curse becomes a bless- 
ing. Like any other philosophy, his creed had to accept 
the ugly facts of life as we find it and to explain them as 
hopefully as possible. That physical death should con- 
tinue among men for a time as the result of the original 
curse in spite of Christ’s atonement was, according to the 
commentators, a demand of moral law; Merey could not 
wholly supersede Justice. In Paradise Lost this principle 
is recognized by Christ himself.47 The plan adopted, there- 
fore, was in the nature of a compromise that satisfied the 
stern Jehovah and also the benevolent Messiah. Accord- 
ing to the pact, man was to endure physical suffering and 
death, as God had solemnly sworn he should. Actually 
Milton held, as we know from Christian Doctrine,*® that 
soul as well as body was to pay this penalty of interrupted 
existence. But death was to be only temporary: eventually 
the righteous man, renewed physically and spiritually, was 
to be admitted to a life of transcendent happiness far supe- 
rior to his life in primal ignorance and innocence. Thus 
death, though considered by the Evil One as a curse, be- 
comes through this merciful dispensation the righteous 
man’s chief benefit. It is the transition from the life of 
sin to that “ better life,” where, says the Messiah, 


All my redeem’d may dwell in joy and bliss, 
Made one with me as I with thee one.” 


“ Bk. 1, Ch. xt. “* Bk. xr, 40-1. 
“Bk. x1, 43, 44. 
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Under this dispensation, perpetual life of the body would 
be the greatest of human curses, and it was a merciful 
motive that prompted the Almighty Ruler to announce in 
his “sovren will” that Adam should no longer be left 
within reach of the Tree of Life. The angel instructs 
Adam that death is only 


a deathlike sleep 
A gentle wafting to immortal life.” 


Afterwards Adam, who has learned his lesson well, uses 
the similar phrase “to the faithful Death the gate of 
Life.” * The following speech by the Deity (Book x1, 
57-62), one cited by Professor Erskine as evidence of 
inconsistence, if taken in its full context, denotes no change 
in Milton’s belief: 


T at first with two fair gifts 

Created him endow’d, with happiness 

And immortality: that fondly lost, 

This other serv’d but to eternize woe, 

Till I provided death; so death becomes 

His final remedy. 
The passage does, it is true, contradict other statements in 
the poem concerning both the origin and the nature of 
death; but they are contradictions imposed upon Milton 
by his creed, and his own narrative attempts to render the 
paradox intelligible. 


When this world’s dissolution shall be ripe,” 


this partial victory over sin and death is to be completed at 
the second coming of Christ, who will defeat Satan in a last 
great battle. Announcement of this event is made by God 
to the angels in Book x: 632 ff. Adam is afterward in- 
formed that, when as a result of this victory Satan, Sin, 
and Death have been locked in Hell, 


” Bk. x11, 434-5. " Bk. xu, 571. ™ Bk. x11, 459. 
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Then the Earth 
Shall all be Paradise, far happier place 
Than this of Eden, and far happier day.” 


The knowledge afforded by this final scene in the “ vision 
of God ” is the occasion of Adam’s greatest outburst of joy: 


O goodness infinite, goodness immense! 

That all this good of evil shall produce, 

And evil turn to good; more wonderful 

Than that which by creation first brought forth 

Light out of darkness! full of doubt I stand; 

Whether I shall repent me now of sin 

By me done and occasion’d, or rejoice 

Much more, that much more good thereof shall spring.” 


It is here apparently that Professor Erskine finds his 
chief evidence that the latter part of the poem is more 
optimistic than consistent theology would warrant. Does 
he mean to say that Milton has adopted ideas not in keep- 
ing with the usual interpretation of Christianity? It is 
difficult, of course, to reconcile the idea of a world perfect 
before the entrance of sin with the statement that after the 
conquest of sin and death it will be succeeded by a “ far 
happier place ” in which man will enjoy a “ far happier 
day ” than he had known when fresh from the hand of 
God. But this is another of the contradictions proposed 
by the dogma itself, and it is authenticated in Christian 
Doctrine by an array of Scriptural passages.°° The rec- 
ognized authorities were not quite agreed as to what would 
have been the portion of man and his world had he with- 
stood temptation. Milton himself raises the query, but 
wisely refrains from attempting to solve it; he contents 
himself with the cer‘ainty chat the bliss to be attained was 
greater than that which Adam had forfeited. This con- 
summate providence is the climax towards which the entire 


"Bk. xm, 463-5. “Bk. xu, 469-76. 
® See Christian Doctrine, Bk. 1, Ch. Xxxim. 
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revelation tends, and Adam’s reception of the miracle is 
quite natural. In the earlier stages of the revelation, the 
prophecy of Christ’s incarnation is kept prominent through 
the Israelitish prototypes. When the story reaches the 
birth of Christ on earth, the union of God with man, 
Adam is “ surcharg’d ” with joy. The miracle of the cross 
is explained, and then follows the account of the last fight. 
In the theologian’s creed this is the miracle of miracles, the 
supreme fact for man’s contemplation; surely, then, Mil- 
ton was justified here, if anywhere, in ascribing to Adam 
happiness of the most ecstatic kind. 

That the Christian poet Milton was not exceeding the 
bounds of orthodoxy in Adam’s expression of happiness, 
that this phase of his doctrine was not a passing thought 
which came in to disturb the original gloomy design of 
Paradise Lost, can be demonstrated by reference to other 
writers of the time. The Devine Weekes and Works was 
written by a very stern old Puritan who evidently luxu- 
riated in a stern God, and the story he told is confined 
chiefly to the events of the Old Testament; yet DuBartas, 
and that too with considerable disregard for context, intro- 
duces into his paraphrase of Genesis this same paradoxical 
view of sin and death. God, he says, 

Extracts from dross of thine audacious ill, 

Three unexpected goods: prayse for his Name; 

Bliss for thy self; for Satan endless-shame: 

Sith, but for sin, Justice and Mercy were 

But idle names: and but that Thou didst erre, 
Christ had not come to conquer and to quell, 

Upon the Cross, Sin, Satan, Death, and Hell: 
Making thee blessed more since thine offence, 

Then in thy primer happy innocence. 

Then, might’st thou dy; now, death thou doost not doubt: 
Now, in the Heav'n; then didst thou ride without: 


In earth, thou liv’dst then; now in Heav’n thou beest: 
Then, thou didst hear God’s word; it, now thou seest: 
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Then, pleasant fruits; now, Christ is thy repast: 
Then might’st thou fall; but now thou standest fast.” 


Giles Fletcher’s Christ’s Victorie contains a passage 
expressing, in the person of the poet himself, the same 
doubt Adam felt as to whether the fact of sin in man’s life 
should be deplored: 


Such joy we gained by our parenfals, 

That good, or bad, whether I cannot wish, 

To call it a mishap, or happy miss, 

That fell from Eden, and to Heav’n did rise.” 


This is succeeded by stanzas in which this idea of evil con- 
verted to good is picturesquely elaborated by the favorite 
method of parallelism: 


A tree was first the instrument of strife, 

Where Eve to sin her soul did prostitute; 

A tree is now the instrument of life, 

Though all that trunk, and this fair body suit: 

Ah cursed tree, and yet O blessed fruit! 
That death to him, this life to us doth give: 
Strange is the cure, when things past cure revive, 
And the Physician dies, to make his patient live. 

Sweet Eden was the arbour of delight, 

Yet in his honey flow’rs our poison blew; 

Sad Gethsemane the bow’r cf baleful night, 

Where Christ a health of poison for us drew, 

Yet all our honey in that poison grew: 
So we from sweetest flow’rs could suck our bane, 
And Christ from bitter venom could again 

Extract life out of death, and pleasure out of pain. 

A man was first the author of our fall, 

A man is now the author of our rise: 

A garden was the place we perish’d all, 

A garden is the place he pays our price: 

And the old serpent with a new device, 

4 Hath found a way himselfe for to beguile: 

So he that all men tangled in his wile, 

Is now by one man caught, beguil’d with his own guile. 








* Op. cit., pp. 249-50. 
*"“Christ’s Triumph over Death.” 
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Sir Thomas Browne is eloquent on the same subject.*® 
In “the dormitories of the dead . . . the Devil, like an 
insolent Champion, beholds with pride the Spoils and 
Trophies of his Victory over Adam. This is that dismal 
conquest we all deplore, that makes us so often cry, O 
Adam, quid fecisti?” But, he continues, “I find not 
anything therein able to daunt the courage of a man, much 
less a well-resolved Christian ; and therefore am not angry 
at the errour of our first Parents, or unwilling to bear a 
part of this common fate, and like the best of them to dye, 
that is, to cease to breathe, to take a farewell of the ele- 
ments, to be a kind of nothing for a moment, to be within 
one instant a Spirit. When I take a full view and circle 
of my self without this reasonable moderator, and equal 
piece of Justice, Death, I do conceive my self the miser- 
ablest person extant.” In a later passage, discussing “ the 
misery of immortality in the flesh,” he adds, “ The first 
day of our Jubilee is Death; the Devil hath therefore 
failed of his desires: we are happier with death than we 
should have been without it.” What other conclusion was 
possible to one professing the Christian faith? The rap- 
turous language used by Adam is merely an echo of the 
biblical passage, “O Death, where is thy sting? O Grave, 
where is thy victory?” 

The elder critics would have Adam remain in the state 
of exaltation produced by the vision; Professor Erskine 
apparently would have him entirely forget this experience. 
Neither solution would be possible; neither would be true 
to human nature. During the revelation Adam is the 
human race typified; what he learns is the epitome of 
kuman destiny as a whole, reaching beyond the very bound- 
aries of time, and he speaks for all mankind. The vision 


® Religio Medici, 1643, pp. 86-7, 100. 
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ended, the transport over, Adam became an individual 
facing an immediate present of conflict and probation. 
The gradual descent from the typical to the individual 
ends with the two pathetic lines at the close. The Augus- 
tan critics, intent on technicalities, could not fully appre- 
ciate the higher law at work in these concluding lines and 
would have forced the theme to conform to a literary pat- 
tern. This higher law of truth would be equally violated, 
on the other hand, if Adam’s natural sorrow at his de- 
parture from Eden were not tempered by the vision, given 
for the explicit purpose that he might depart 
Though sad 


‘With cause for evils past, yet much more cheer’d 
With meditation on the happy end.” 


The skill with which Milton adjusts these two feelings is 
made evident by a comparison of the scene immediately 
preceding the vision and the one following it. When 
Michael appeared to Adam and Eve, he announced briefly 
that the decree of death had been postponed and that sin 
could be atoned for by penitence, but that they were to be 
banished forever from Eden.®® At the moment, the first 
part of the message made no impression; Adam and Eve 
were lost in the bitter reflection that they must give up 
their abode of innocence and be driven from the immediate 
presence of God. The grief expressed here is probably 
bitter enough to coincide with Professor Erskine’s ideal. 
Afterwards, when Adam has beheld the future, the first 
part of the angel’s message has come to have real meaning; 
the wildness of grief has been softened into the resignation 
of Christian hope for the race as a whole. The fineness 
of Milton’s perception and the deliberateness of the con- 
cluding sentiment may be demonstrated also by comparing 


© Bk. xu, 603-5. @ Bk. x1, 251-62. 
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the close of Paradise Lost with that of Adamus Ezul. 
Grotius’s tragedy ends with Adam’s lament— 


Yet my heart is sad 
To quit this charmed birthplace, and my eye, 
Wet with its many-gushing tears, looks back 
To take its long, its last farewell of Eden. 
Where shall we wander? Whither shall we bend 
Our weary steps? Where choose our place of rest 
And find a home in exile, and a hope? * 





The concluding lines of Paradise Lost are very similar, 
probably not by accident; but the general similarity em- 
phasizes the one notable difference. Grotius’s tragedy, 
confining itself to the Old Testament, dismisses Adam with 
a hopeless question; Milton’s Christian epic has provided 
the first Man with the answer he sought. It is appropriate, 
both theologically and poetically, that the Adam of Para- 
dise Lost, who has beheld the vision of God’s providence, 
should depart from Eden “though sorrowing, yet in 
"a peace.” °* The shadow of death following hard upon sin 

; does, as M. Chauvet says, hover over the poem. But 
“ Devant ces tristes constatations, Milton s’émeut pas; 
mais il affirme la Providence éternelle dans la Rédemption. 
Michel en suscite la vision réconfortante au couple puni, 
qu’il peut dés lors expulser ‘ en paix’ du Paradis Terreste. 
C’est un des plus beaux passages du poéme, calme et fort, 
ot l’on sent planer la bonne justice de Dieu.” ** I con- 
sider that Johnson’s estimate still holds good: “ To the 
completeness or integrity of the design nothing can be 
' objected; it has distinctly and clearly what Aristotle re- \ 
quires, a beginning, a middle, and an end.” * 


C. A. Moore. 
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“Tr, by F. Barham, 1839. “Bk. x1, 118. Op. cét., pp. 219-20. 

“This article necessarily leaves out of account some recent im- 
portant studies of Milton; it was accepted for publication in March, 
1920. 











Il—* THE DEVIL AND THE ADVOCATE” 


Der Stricker, an Austrian poet who is perhaps best 
known for his Pfaffe Amis (ca. 1230), is the first (so far 
as we know) to tell the story of a wicked advocate (or 
judge) who was more unscrupulous in robbing his neigh- 
bors than the Devil himself. This tale, though perhaps a 
folk-tale originally, and even in its written versions never 
very far from the spirit of the folk, is interesting chiefly 
for its literary adaptations, notably Chaucer’s Friar’s 
Tale.’ Its principal forms, which are maintained with 
remarkable consistency, no doubt because its propagation 
was rather through books than through oral tradition, 
seem to have been determined by its use as exemplum, 
jest, or simple story. The oldest form, as it occurs in the 
narratives of der Stricker and Caesarius of Heisterbach, 
is also the most frequent and important. A rather 
unhappy rearrangement of the same incidents, which have 
to do with the leveling of a curse at a man or beast, char- 
acterizes a second form, of which the earliest example is 
found in Johannes Pauli’s Schimpf und Ernst (1522). 
A little later (1537) Hans Sachs altered the story by 
omitting one episode regularly found in the other two 
types. Into one of these three closely related groups, 
represented by der Stricker and Caesarius, Pauli, and 
Hans Sachs respectively, the great majority of the thirty 
known versions fall. The variations are comparatively 


1In the studies dealing specifically with Chaucer, as cited in the 
bibliographies of Miss Hammond and Professor Wells, less than a 
dozen parallels to the Friar’s Tale are to be found, about a score 
more are mentioned in this article. 
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insignificant, and the analogous tales which do not follow 
one of these standard outlines are strikingly few.” 
Der Stricker tells the story as follows: 


A judge, so rich and notorious a sinner that people think that the 
earth should swallow him up, rides out early one market-day to visit 
his favorite vineyard, and when he is returning to the village meets 
a richly dressed stranger. The judge greets him, asking who he is 
and whence he comes. The stranger at first refuses to disclose his 
identity, but when the judge threatens him he confesses he is the 
Devil and explains his business, saying that today he is allowed to 
take anything that is offered to him in earnest. The judge volunteers 
to accompany him and orders him under the penalty of God’s wrath 
to seize all that should fall to his lot. To this the Devil demurs, 
saying that these instructions will not benefit the judge; but the 
latter insists and the two go toward the market-place. As they 
walk along a woman drives a pig out of her house, saying, “ Now go 
to the Devil! ” The judge orders his companion to carry it off, but 
the latter does not dare to, for the woman is not in earnest. Then 
they meet a woman who sends one of her cattle to the Devil, but this, 
too, he will not accept. Nor can he take a disobedient child, as the 
judge commands him, for the mother would not have given it up for 
two thousand pounds. As they enter the market-place they are 
halted by the crowd. An old woman perceives the wicked judge and 
begins to weep, calling misfortunes down on his head because he had 
without good and just reason taken her cow and mocked her poverty. 


? The following examples I have not had access to: (1) in Momigno 
(see below, p. 41); (2) in Vademecum fiir lustige Leute, m1 (1767), 
60, No. 70, which was taken from Pauli (cf. Jess, Langbein und seine 
Verserzihlungen, p. 43: on the Vademecum cf. Hayn u. Gotendorf, 
Bibl. German. Erotica & Curiosa, Mtinchen, 1914, vim, 59, 60) ; 
(3) in Bauernfeld, Aus der Mappe der alten Fabulisten, 1879, p. 99, 
“ Der Richter und der Teufel”; (4) Dach, Zeitvertreiber, 124 (cited 
by Oesterley, in Pauli, Schimpf und Ernst, p. 482, No. 81); (5) Pant. 
Candidus op. Schulze, 185 (cited by Oesterley, ibid. ; cf. Stiefel, Her- 
rigs Archiv cxxv [1910] 104); (6) Erasmus Melander, Jocoseria, 
Deutsche Ausgabe (Schimpf und Ernst), Lich, 1605, 1, 115, No. 102 
(cited by Wesselski, Ménchslatein, Leipzig, 1909, p. 212, No. 36) ; 
(7) Diahnhardt, Schwinke aus aller Welt, No. 60 (cited by Andrae, 
Beiblatt zur Anglia xxvu [1916], p. 86. Andrae, ibid., cites Fliegende 
Blatter, 1875, “ Wann es ernst ist,” but the reference is wrong. Nos. 
4, 5, and 6 above appear to represent the jest-book tradition. 
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By Christ’s sufferings she begs that the Devil should bear off the 
judge, body and soul. The Devil does not need to have his attention 
called to this opportunity twice and, seizing his prey by the hair, 
flies away with the judge to the astonishment of the multitude in the 
market-place. . . . “Thus ends the tale: the judge in his victory 
tasted defeat; he thought to win; he lost. It is most unwise to have 
dealings with the Devil. . . . He knows so many a savage trick that 
he is greatly to be feared, as we have seen in this story of the judge. 
May God deliver us from the pains of Hell.” * 


The same story is told by Caesarius of Heisterbach, a 
thirteenth century collector of folk-tales, almost contem- 
porary with der Stricker, in his fragmentary Libri Octo 
Miraculorum,* a work which the author perhaps did not 
live to complete and publish, and which seems to have had 
a much more restricted circulation than 1.:° Dialogus 
Miraculorum. Caesarius is careful to give the source 
from which he derived the tale, saying that “a certain 
abbot in the diocese of Bremen ” told it to him. It is not 
necessary to reprint the text of Caesarius’ version since it 
is very closely followed by the later versions. It is copied 
almost verbatim in the Promptuarium of Herolt (ca. 
1435-40), perhaps the most important of the systematic 
collections of exempla. Here it differs from its source 
only in the omission of the introductory sentence (“ Re- 
tulit mihi [7 e., Caesarius] quidam abbas ordini Cister- 


*Von der Hagen, Gesammtabenteuer, Stuttgart, 1850, m1, 387-393, 
No. txrx, “ Der Richter und der Teufel.” 

*A. Meister, “Die Fragmente der Libri vit Miraculorum des 
Caesarius von Heisterbach,” Rémische Quartalschrift fiir christliche 
Alterthumskunde und fiir Kirchengeschichte, 13. Supplementheft, 
Rome, 1901, p. 90, Book 1, ch. 17, “De advocato, quem diabolus 
vivum rapuit, dum iret facere exactionem.” It is retold in German 
in the Beilage der Téglichen Rundschau, 22 Oct., 1912 (Andrae, 
Beiblatt zu Anglia, xxvm, 1916, 86). Max Foerster (Herrig’s 
Archiv, cx [1903], 427) remarked on the similarity to Chaucer’s 
tale, but did not observe that the story was identical with an ana- 
logue which had already been published. 
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ciensis ante annos paucos in diocesi Bremensi militem 
quendam fuisse diversarum villarum advocatum”’), in 
the regular substitution of “ advocatus ” for “ miles,” and 
in other insignificant variations in phrase.® 

Slightly modified, the story is twice reported in manu- 
scripts in the British Museum: one of the versions, differ- 
ing only in that the hog of the first episode is replaced by 
a calf, has been frequently printed;® while the other, 
which is unpublished, substitutes a sheep. The latter 
differs completely in phraseology from the story in the 
Cotton MS, but contains the same incidents in the same 
sequence. The text is as follows: 


Quodam t+’ .pore quidam Rusticus surgens diluculo intendebat ire 
ad foruy proxime ville. Cui demon in forma alterius rustici expec- 
tabat ante hostium suum, et cum rusticus exiret de doma sua demon 
salutavit eum et quesiuit quorsum tenderet. Et ille respondit se 
velle ire ad forum proxime ville. Demon dixit, ‘ Et ego uolo illuc 
ire; simus ergo socii in via.’ Dixit Rusticus, ‘Placet michi.’ Et 
cum venissent ad uiam quesiuit Rusticus quis esset. Qui respondit, 
‘Ego sum demon.’ Et ille, ‘O maledicte, quid tu vis facere in foro?’ 
Ad quod demon, ‘Non propter aliud modo ibi vado, nisi quia uolo 
recipere quicquit michi spontance offertur.’ Tune Rusticus, ‘Sic 
bene pacior te ire mecum, quia spero quod michi nichil facias.’? Dixit 
demon, ‘Ne timeas.’ Procedentes igitur in uia et confabulantes in 
leticia; ecce venit quidam qui pascebat gregem suum, et cum vna 
ouis nimium discurreret ab aliis iratus super eam pastor maledixit 
ei et verbis tradidit eam dyabolo. Tunc Rusticus audiens dixit 


5 Herolt’s version is easily accessible; see Wright, A Selection of 
Latin Stories (Percy Society, vit), p. 70, No. yxxvi (reprinted in 
Clouston, Originals and Analogues of Some of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales, 1 [London, 1872], 106). It is translated in Wesselski, Ménchs- 
latein, Leipzig, 1909, pp. 43-44, No. 36. 

*First published from Cotton MS. Cleopatra pvmt, fol. 110 by 
Wright (Arche@ologia, xxxm [1847], 365); recollated by Miss L. T. 
Smith and published in Clouston, Originals and Analogues, 1, 105 
and in Skeat, Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, mm (Oxford, 
1900), 450-451; ef. Herbert, Catalogue of Romances in the British 
Museum, London, 1910, m1, 639, No. 5. 
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demoni, ‘ Ecce ouis illa data est tibi; tolle eam.’ Cui demon, ‘O 
karissime,’ ista maledictio et donacio non procedit ex corde et ideo 
non possum eam tollere.’ Demum venerunt ad uillam, et ecce intra 
portam in prima domo sedebat quedam mulier in foribus domus sue 
habens in sinu paruulum lactantem et nimium vagientem. Qua de 
re mulier nimium rapta furore cepit puero maledicere et eum verbis 
dyabolo tradere. Quod audiens Rusticus demoni dixit iterum, ‘ Ecce 
puer ille datus est tibi; tolle eum.’ Cui demon chaninando [? cach- 
inando] respondit, ‘O nec ista maledictio procedit ex corde.’ Et sic 
pertransierunt. Venientes autem super forum, subito apparuit que- 
dam femina pauper, et videns Rusticum dixit, ‘O quod dyabolus vos 
accipiat cum corpore et anima quamdiu uultis affligere animam 
meam cum mercede mea quam apud nos merui et michi non datis.’ 
Statim demon tenens Rusticum per collerium suum dixit, ‘ Modo volo 
accipere quod datum est michi, quia hoc processit ex corde.’ Et ita 
deduxit eum permittente dei iudicio. Ne igitur nobis simile con- 
tingat, saltem in anima multum cauere debemus ne frauderimus 
mercennarios nostros mercede uel uictu suo, quia dicit Apostolus I 
ad Thimo[theum] V, ‘Qui suorum et maxime domesticorum curam 
non habet fidem negauit et est infideli deterior.’ Sed potius debemus 
studere esse liberales erga ipsos et alios pauperes. Tunc deus mul- 
tiplicabit nobis bona etc." 


From Herolt’s collection the story was borrowed with 
insignificant changes by Andreas Hondorf (d. 1572) for 
his Promptuarium Exemplorum.® I print it here because 
it is less easily accessible than Herolt’s version: 


Es war ein geitziger Procurator vnd Aduocat/ der sich in gerechten 
vnd vngerechten sachen/ gebrauchen lies/ vnd vbernam die Leute 
nur redlich/ sonderlich die Bawren auff dem Lande/ von denen er 
offt gebraucht ward/ das jhm die Leute sehr feind/ seiner Geitzes 
halben/ vnd das er gerechte sachen/ vngerecht zu maché pflegte. Als 
er ein mal zu einem Dorff reisete/ zu procuriren, kam der Teuffel/ 


"The reading in the copy before me is uncertain. 

® Add. MS. 15833, fol. 156b, cf. Herbert mm, 592, No. 108. For this 
copy I am indebted to Dr. Willard Farnham. 

* Fol. 362b-363a (Leipzig, 1580). Ocesterley’s reference (notes to 
Pauli’s Schimpf und Ernst, No. 81) is to the edition of 1572. On 
Hondorf see T. F. Crane, Exempla of Jacques de Vitry, p. xxvii. 
For a copy of Hondorf’s version I am indebted to the courtesy of 
Professor Crane. 
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in gestalt eines Menschen zu (3632) jhm. Als sie nun lange mit 
einander sprachten/ vermerckte er das es der Teuffel were/ furcht 
sich sehr/ kondte weder mit Zeichen des’ Creutzes noch Gebet seiner 
los werden. Indem begegnet jm ein armer Man/ der ein Schwein an 
einem Stricke firete. Als sich nu die Sau nicht wolt firé lassen/ 
vnd hin vnd wider lieff/ ward der Mensch schellig/ vnd saget/ Ey 
lauff das dich der Teuffel holte/ ete. Als solches der Procurator 
hérete/ sagt er Hére Geselle das Schwein ist dir gegeben/ Gehe hin 
vnd fihrs weg/ Meinet also er wolte des Teuffels los werdé. Da 
antwort der Teuffel/ Er hat mir sie mit nichte gegeben/ denn es 
ist jhm nicht vmbs Hertz. Als sie nu zu einem Dorff wamen/ hat 
ein Kind sehr geschrien vnd geweinet/ das die Mutter gesagt: Ey 
schrey/ das dich der Teuffel hole/ wie bistu doch so eigensinnig. 
Als solches auch der Procurator gehdrt/ Sagt er/ Hérestu nun dis/ 
das kriegestu eines Menschen Seel/ Gehe hin/ vnd fire dis Kind weg. 
Da antwort der Teuffel wider/ vnd sagt/ Ey es ist der Mutter lange 
nicht vmbs Hertz/ die Leut pflegen aus Zorn bewegt also zu sagen. 
Als sie nun an den ort kamen da der Procurator hin wolte/ vnd die 
Leut des Procurators gewar waren/ die jm sonderlich auch spinne 
feind waren/ vnd wol wusten/ warumb er keme/ Sagten sie sempt- 
lich/ Ey wol her/ in aller Teuffel namen/ Der Teuffel/ der dich 
hergebracht/ der fire dich auch wider weg. Als solches der Teuffel 
gehdrt/ Sagt er: Hérestu. das diese meinens aus gruad des Hertzens/ 
vnd ist jnen ein ernst/ darumb mustu mit mir/ vnd also hat jn der 
Teuffe? alsbald dahin geffrt. Discipulus de tempore in Promp- 
tuario.” 


Following the same tradition Abraham a Sancta Clara 
introduces the story of the lawyer’s punishment into his 
magnum opus, Judas, der Ertzschelm (1686). In this 
work the medieval legend of Judas Iscariot supplies a 
thread on which to hang moralizings and reflections of the 
greatest variety ; each section of the book contains, further- 
more, a short narrative. Thus the chapter “Judas ein 
ungetreuer Jiinger und gewissenloser Dieb” is made up 
of remarks on Judas’ thefts, a brief version of our story, 
and a sermon on dishonesty.‘ The narrative is vivacious 


This phrase gives Hondorff’s source, i. e., Herolt, who regularly 
refers to himself as Discipulus. 
There are many editions of Judas, der Ertzschelm, cf. the Aus- 
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enough, but without any important additions or variations. 
One amusing touch may be noted: when the Devil refuses 
to take the peasant’s hog he adds disquietingly, “ Zum 
andern acht ich nit vil das schweinerne Fleisch; meine 
beste Biss] seynd die Seelen.” The point is not entirely 
lost on the lawyer. The worthy monk concludes drily 
that no doubt other lawyers have suffered in similar 
fashion. 

Von Ditfurth, who is favorably known for his publica- 
tions of seventeenth century broadsides and _ ballads, 
versifies the story from Abraham a Sancta Clara, expand- 
ing it with puns and efforts at wit.'* The introductory 
stanzas are characteristic of this rather pretentious 
version : 

Ein Bruder war’s in Christo, 
Und Schelm in Folio— 


Die Bauern schwuren’s alie— 
Der Doktor Vulpio. 


Er war ein Anwalt eben, 
Kein anderer ihm gleich; 
Die Reichen arm er machte, 
Die Armen doch nicht reich. 


wahl edited by Bobertag in Ktirschner’s Deutsche National-Litteratur, 
p. iv. I have seen the edition printed at Zug, 1687, in which the 
story occurs in vol. 1, p. 195; Oesterley cites Werke, Passau, 1835, 
I, 425; and Andrae (Beiblatt, xxv [1916], 86) reprints the text of 
the edition at Bonn, 1687, 1, 184. Abraham says he takes the story 
from Momigno, which Professor Crane suggests may be Evangelista 
de Momigno, Directorium superiorum regularium et ecclesiasticorum, 
continens centem et septem sermones . . . Cum indicibus necessariis 
ac tabula sermonum. Editio secunda ... 2 pts. Coloniae Agrip- 
pinae, 1665. Dr. Farnham, who has seen this book in the British 
Museum, did not find the story mentioned in the indices; and it may 
be remarked that Abraham is notoriously careless in giving his 
sources. Andrae notes that Weber has copied the story in Demokrit, 
x (1839), 178. 

*“ Doktor Vulpio,” Alte Schwiéink und Marlein, Heilbronn, 1877, 
pp. 184-193. 
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One morning Dr. Vulpio goes out on business and before he has gone 
far Mephisto—the choice of this name does not seem happy—comes 
out of a sidepath to meet him. He does not dare to acknowledge 
that the stranger’s company is unwelcome and the two walk on, 
discussing how the world has treated them. The Devil confesses his 
poverty, which the lawyer finds incomprehensible: 


Will mir nicht recht zu Kopfe; 
Die Schuld liegt wol an Euch; 
War ich nur halb Mephisto, 
Ich spielte mich schon reich. 


At this moment a peasant drives a pig across the road and curses it 
for its perversity in choosing the wrong turn. Dr. Vulpio wishes to 
relieve himself of his companion and remarks that things are fairly 
thrust under the Devil’s nose. But Mephisto observes that the 
peasant spoke in anger, and besides he dislikes swine. The lawyer is 
not in the least abashed and dilates on his fondness for pork, to 
which the other replies with a significance which does not wholly 
escape Dr. Vulpio: 


Je nun, es hat so jeder 
Seinen eignen Geschmack ; 
Mir Euer Gesellschaft lieber, 
Wie alles Schweinepack. 


Mephisto also refuses a boy offered him by an irritated mother. On 
this occasion Dr. Vulpio expounds his interpretation of law and 
terms the Devil fastidious and over-precise: 


Anlangend die Gewalte, 

So Euch verliehen ist, 

Da miisst es fein zugehen, 
Kroch zwischendurch nicht List. 


Allwo ein Wort gesprochen 
Oder geschrieben steht, 

Es hat doch noch ein Hiiklein, 
Dran man es anders dreht. 


As they approach a village the doctor would gladly avoid going 
farther, for when the peasants see him they curse him roundly. He 
pushes his hat down on his head and pretends not to hear what is 
said. Now Mephisto calls attention to the situation: 


Ki, lieber Bruder, héret 
Thr nicht der Freunde Gruss? 
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Das kommt doch mal von Herzen 
Und hat auch Hand und Fuss. 


When the peasants attack the lawyer he cries: 


Es geht mir an das Blut; 
Hilf mir, du Weggeselle, 
Ich mécht dir’s lohnen gut! 


With a clap of thunder the Devil bears him off and the astounded 
peasants, when they have come to their senses, remark: 


Kein Fehler wiir es eben, 
Ging’s noch zuweilen so. 


Von Ditfurth’s tale is the last of a long line, which can 
be traced from one printed version to another, beginning 
with the exemplum written down by Caesarius of Heister- 
bach in the thirteenth century. 

There are, furthermore, some indications of the folk’s 
familiarity with this form of the story. The outlines are 
those of the exemplum, but the handling of the episodes is 
freer and dependence on Caesarius is not so obvious. The 
following instances—folk-tales and literary versions— 
seem to speak for a tradition which runs parallel to the 
line of descent already marked out. This tradition does 
not reach very far back unless we link it up with der 
Stricker’s tale, which also does not accord exactly with 
the exemplum, or with the story from the British Museum 
manuscript printed above. J. W. Wolf, a zealous follower 
of the Brothers Grimm in mythological studies, took down 
in Hesse a version entitled “Der Advokat und der 
Teufel.” 1% 


A lawyer, resident in Darmstadt, meets a stranger as he is going 
out on an errand of extortion. He recognizes the newcomer by his 
foot and asks boldly, “Have you no work in Hell?” The Devil 


8 Hessische Sagen, Gdttingen and Leipzig, 1853, pp. 158-160, No. 
256 (reprinted in Merkens, Was sich das Volk erzahlt, mm, 46-49, 
No. 59). 
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laughs and says he has come to the marsh to fetch a soul that has 
long been ripe for him. Naturally enough the lawyer thinks someone 
else is intended and feels no constraint. When the Devil refuses a 
peasant’s pig the lawyer thinks that his companion has too tender a 
heart. Nor will the Devil take a crying child; for which the lawyer 
sneers at him, “ You are a queer Devil; if I thought as you do, I 
should have been a beggar long ago.” At the house where the lawyer 
is to levy on a bed, the miserable debtor pleads for mercy, but the 
lawyer laughs, saying to his companion, “Now see how I do it,” 
kicks the peasant aside, and declares his intention of selling every- 
thing. The peasant curses him for his severity—with the usual 
result. “The lawyers of Darmstadt have taken all possible pains to 
conceal this event—but in vain,” declares the narrator. 


In Denmark a number of analogues, following closely 
enough the typical succession of incidents, were collected 
by Kamp, who constructed a rather elaborate version out 
of them.’* The author dwells at great length on the 
character of the lawyer and his ambitions, employing half 
of the story in this way. The lawyer is as usual grasping 
and hard. He is on the point of retiring to enjoy his 
wealth and, as he stroils along, muses on the luxuries he 
can purchase and on the means by which he can gain a 
more honored and respected place in the community; he 
will perhaps build a foundling’s home and attend church. 
The Devil joins him and makes himself known when a 
man curses his sow. The Devil has been told, it appears, 
that he is to have the third thing which is cursed in his 
presence that afternoon—and he does not know, as in all 
other versions, that the lawyer is his predestined victim. 
(“ Men i Dag skal jeg ogsaa kun have den tredje, som 
bliver mig tilbudt, saadan lyder min Ordre”—pp. 232- 
233). He dares not take a child, since it is only the 


“Danske Folkeeventyr, Anden Samling, Copenhagen, 1891, pp. 
227-234, No. 24, “ Fanden og Prokuratoren.” The tale, says Kamp 
(p. 244), “er fremkommet ved en Sammenstilling af 10-15 forsk- 
jellige Overleveringer.” 
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second thing which has been offered him. Somewhat to 
the Devil’s surprise the lawyer himself proves to be the 
third. This ingenious variation adds much to the interest 
of Kamp’s version, and it may well have been found in 
some of the folk-tales he collected. Decidedly less effective 
is the minute account of the lawyer’s plans for the future, 
an account which may have been suggested by something 
in the folk-tales. Its elaboration, however, is surely the 
work of Kamp. 

A few literary versions which follow the model of der 
Stricker and Caesarius presuppose oral variations of the 
theme rather than the exemplum as their source. They 
have in common nothing more than this fact, and are 
doubtless independent modifications of the story. Of 
these the earliest chronologically was composed by Usteri, 
a writer in Swiss dialect.1° The first of Usteri’s five 
stanzas will illustrate sufficiently his terse style: 


Der Schuldenbott gieng tiber felt, 

Der tiifel sich zu jhm gesellt: 
Kumpan, wohin so schnelle? 

(Botte) Ich treib ein armes Biirlin vs, 
Vnd was gehst du zu suchen vs? 
(Tiifel) Ein Briitlein fiir die helle. 


The episodes in Usteri’s version are those with which we 
are already abundantly familiar: the offering of the pig 
and of the naughty boy. 

A “Schwank vom Teufelholen” by Theodor Hell—a 
pseudonym of K. G. T. Winkler, whom Goedeke terms 
“ one of the chief agents in the corruption of the Viennesse 


% Vetter (Beiblatt zur Anglia, xm [1902], 180-181) reprints the 
text, which is derived, he thinks, from Pauli’s Schimpf und Ernst. 
This opinfon can hardly be correct, for the jest-book has a different 
sequence of incidents. 
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stage”—has some individual features..° The lawyer 
recognizes and greets the Devil, whom he has often seen, 
without the slightest hesitation. As they walk on together 
the lawyer inquires why the Devil does not always take 
what is offered to him: 

Mein lieber Teufel, sagt mir,— 

Das bleibt mir stets ein Ritsel noch,— 

Die Ihr, bei aller Eurer Macht, 

Es doch noch nicht dahin gebracht, 

Dass, wenn ein Mensch, des Argers voll, 

Dass ihn der Teufel holen soll 

In seinem finstern Mute schwirt, 

Thr auf der Stelle ihn erhért? 


And the story is an exemplification of the Devil’s answer 
that he accepts only gifts seriously offered: he refuses a 
herdsman who wishes the Devil might take him when one 
of his swine drowns, and the rebellious child cursed by 
its father. He bears off the lawyer at the wish of the 
people in the village, which is about to be sold for debt, 
saying: 

Den Casum jetzt du lernst; 

Denn diesmal war’s wahrhaftig ernst! 


Tn all this the emphasis on the lawyer’s inquisitiveness 
heightens the ironic effect of his taking-off. 

The story is told more interestingly in Thuringian 
dialect by Sporgel, who inserts another episode into the 
series: 

One fine summer’s day a bailiff in Altenburg, noted for his extor- 
tionate practises, is walking under the lindens when he sees a 
stranger looking at him boldly and, being vexed at his impudence, 


inquires who he might be. The stranger replies, “Ich hob dich je su 
garn, wie’j salten en Menschen gehott hobe, un ich denke: mir zwee 


* It first appeared in the Morgenblatt, 1827, 465 and Der Sammler, 
1827, 299, cf. Goedeke, Grundriss’, Ix, 284, No. 30. It is most easily 
accessible in M. Bern, Deklamatorium’, pp. 565-567 (Reclam’s Univer- 
salbibliothek, Nos. 2291-2295). 
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warn noch gute Freinde minanner ware. Ich bin namlj der Deifel.” 
This surprising information does not frighten the bailiff in the least, 
for he is only convinced of its truth when he sees hoof and horns. 
The Devil then explains his errand, “Ich hob heite mein Tog, dan’j 
jedes Gohr bluss eemol hobe. Wenn heite jemand vun mir ewos in 
Arnste winscht, heite darf’j’s ’n glei uf der Stelle derfille. Un do 
will ’j nu nei in de Stodt, denn do baten se mich marre on, all ufn 
Dorfe, wu se’s marre mit ahrn liem Gutte all mit’n Deifel haln un wu 
?j nich holb so veel Kondetoten fer meine Helle hobe, all in der Stodt. 
Do will ’j nu sah, ab ’j heite ewos fer mich wagschnobbe konn.” He 
invites the bailiff to accompany him, saying, “ Wenn dersch iernd 
Sposs mocht un de willst der die Geschichte emol mit onsah, konnste 
je mitkumme.” The bailiff accepts gladly. The Devil refuses to 
take a sow which a woman is trying to drag into its stall by the 
tail, nor will be accept a carrier’s horse which will not pull, nor 
finally a child which stops on the road and cannot be induced to go 
further. At last they reach the market-place, where a man who 
sees them from a distance says, “It would be no loss if the Devil 
would take the bailiff.” The Devil has scarcely heard this when he 
whirls about, seizes the bailiff by the neck, and says, “Siste, dar 
meent’s in Arnste! Nu hilft der nischt mieh, nu biste meine! ” 


Sporgel concludes this lively tale aptly enough with the 
proverb “Every pot has its lid’: 


Heite kimmt su wos freilich nich mieh veer, abber’s mog sich’s 
jeder ibberlee, dan’s ongieht: wenn’s emol zen Traffen kimmt, do 
kreit jeder Tubb sein Deckel." 


The second of the main forms of the story, varying 
from the preceding examples in the arrangement rather 
than in the choice of the incidents, has been published in 
three distinct versions. Its earliest appearance is in that 
encyclopedic collection of jests, Pauli’s Schimpf und 
Ernst. This version is important enough to be worth 


7“ Der Deifel und der Omtmonn,” Noch Feierohmds, 1 (1894), 
93-97, which is conveniently reprinted in Dihnhardt, Heimatklinge 
aus deutschen Gauen, 11, Aus Rebenflur und Waldesgrund, Leipzig, 
1902, pp. 93-96. 

* Ed. H. Oesterley, Stuttgart, 1866, p. 63, No. 81, cf. notes, p. 482, 
and in Bobertag, Vierhundert Schwinke des sechzehnten Jahrhun- 
derts (Deutsche National-Litteratur, xxiv), p. 54. 
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reprinting here, for a number of other tellings derive 
directly from it. 

Es gieng vf ein mal ein statknecht uberfelt in ein dorff, vnd wolt 
schuld ynziehen von einem bauren. Da kam der tiiffel zii im in eins 
bauren weisz, und giengen also mit einander. Da sie also durch ein 
dorff giengen, da weint ein kind und ward die muter fast zornig und 
sprach. Nun schrei das dich der tiiffel holen miisz. Der statknecht 
sprach zu dem tiiffel, hérstu nit das man dir da ein kind gibt, 
warumb nimstu es nit. Der titifel sprach, der muter ist nit ernst, 
sie ist zornig. Sie kamen weiter, da was ein grosz hert saw vff dem 
feld, da was ein saw weit neben vsz gelauffen, das der hirt lieff und 
sie wider herumb treib, und sprach das dich der tiiffel hol aller saw. 
Der statknecht sprach aber zu dem tiiffel, das gibt man dir ein saw, 
warumb holestu sie nit. Der ttiffel sprach, was wolt ich mit der saw 
thun, wan ich sie nem, so miist sie der arm hirt bezalen. Sie kamen 
bisz an den hoff, da der statknecht gelt solt heischen, da stund der 
buer in der schiiren und trasch, da er den statknecht sahe kumen, 
da sprach er wolher in aller ttiffel namen, das dich der tiiffel holen 
miisz. Der tiiffel sprach zu dem statknechten, hirest du was der 
buer sagt, dem ist ernst, darumb mustu mit mir, und furt in dahin. 
Darumb so bedérffen gar wol die statknecht und dy schuldfigt, das 
sie sich segnen war sie kumen pfand vsz zu tragen oder schuld zu 
heischen, was sie offt vnd dick dem tiiffel gegeben werden. 


A clumsy insertion in the 1532 edition of the Eulen- 
spiegel chapbook, the 91st tale, “ Wie Vlenspiegel zu 
Ber:in ein bitel oder statknecht ward, und het ein grossen 
lust den bauren gelt oder pfand auszutragen,” is borrowed, 
probably through some intermediary, from Pauli.’® The 
story, which is not found in the editions of the chapbook 
prior to 1532, is an intruder in the Eulenspiegel cycle 
and has no place in that secamp’s life—indeed it is inserted 
as an afterthought when the hero has written his will, and 
its effectiveness as a story is totally destroyed by the effort 
to adapt it to the purposes of a biographical, anecdotal 
novel for whose hero the author has prepared another 


J. M. Lappenburg, Dr. Thomas Murners Ulenspiegel, Leipzig, 
1854, pp. 142-143, Historie xcvi. 
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death. Except for the alteration of the concluding episode 
the changes are trivial; they suggest, however, that the 
reviser of the chapbook derived the story from an oral 
tradition dependent on Pauli rather than from the Schimpf 
und Ernst directly. For example, the Devil says he is 
searching for a hidden treasure, which he promises to 
share with Eulenspiegel—no hint of this pointless addi- 
tion occurs in Pauli. The hero of the chapbook of course 
must not be defeated even by the Devil, and accordingly 
the author extricates himself and his hero from the serious 
complication which the story involves by a feeble enough 
stratagem: at the critical moment Eulenspiegel declares 
that he has had enough of the Devil’s company and invites 
him to appear before the bailiff.*° 

The inversion of the order of the incidents which 
characterizes Pauli’s tale occurs in two folk-tales, one 
from Pomerania and one from Ireland, but there is no 
reason to suppose that these two stories have any connec- 
tion with the earlier one. The Pomeranian folk-tale 74 
is long but skilfully told. Its sirailarity to the narrative of 
der Stricker is as striking as it is inexplicable. The possi- 
bility of the persistence of the story in oral: tradition as 
independent of the line of descent in exemplum literature 


Von der Hagen in his introductory remarks on the Stricker’s 
tale cites a dialect text published by Schmeller (Die Mundarten 
Bayerns grammatisch dargestellt, Munich, 1821, p. 447) as proof 
that the story was still current among the folk. He did not observe 
that Schmeller’s version is nothing more than a transliteration of 
Pauli into the vernacular of Asehffenburg. Consequently Schmeller’s 
text is an unsatisfactory witness to the existence of the story in 
current tradition. Other descendants of Pauli’s text which I have 
not seen are mentioned above (Note 1, Nos. 2 and 5) and I suspect 
that some of the other instances there given may be traced back to 
the jest-book. 

™<“<Der Richter und der Teufel,” Jahn, Volkssagen aus Pommern, 
Stettin, 1886, pp. 318-320, No. 401. 
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has already been suggested and the resemblances of this 
Pomeranian tale to der Stricker’s story are more signifi- 
cant and speak more strongly in the favor of such persist- 
ence than does any other evidence. The fact that this 
folk-tale resembles the Middle High German version in 
its detail rather than Pauli’s jest indicates pretty clearly 
that the inversion of the order of the incidents is, at least 
in this instance, accidental and not indicative of the folk- 
tale’s origin. In the Pomeranian tale the cause of the 
widow’s enmity toward the judge is explained and our 
sympathy is enlisted on her side from the beginning—a 
procedure which argues for a somewhat changed view of 
courts and lawyers, for in the versions we have already 
seen one’s feelings are supposed as a matter of course to 
be hostile to the agents of justice. 


After the father of seven children has died, the widow struggles to 
make both ends meet. When she is unable to supply a laborer for 
the estate on which she lives, as is required by the owner, he induces 
a venal judge to dispossess her of her cow and to evict her. But 
after a few years when her children have grown larger and contribute 
to the support of the family she feels able to buy another cow and 
goes to the annual fair for that purpose. 

On the same day the judge rises early in order to enjoy the fresh 
air. After admiring himself in the mirror and priding himself on 
his power in the neighborhood he goes out. At the city gate he 
meets a gentleman who is dressed in equal splendor. The stranger 
passes him without a word of greeting and the judge, irate at this 
discourtesy, calls him to account and demands his name. He con- 
fesses himself to be the Devil, who is allowed, he says, to take his 
due on that day. The judge is curious to see what the Devil will 
claim and, thinking that the Devil always acts unjustly, never 
considers himself in danger in offering to accompany him. Notwith- 
standing the judge’s suggestion the Devil will not take a restless 
child from its mother nor a troublesome pig which a peasant is 
driving to market. As they enter the market-place the widow who 
has just bought a cow sees the judge and recalls how he had once 
before robbed her of another cow. In righteous fear and anger she 
prays that the Devil might take the judge. “ At once he seized his 
companion by the hair and flew away through the air with him.” 
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Knortz reports a similar tale from Ireland, which 
begins with a wager between the Devil and a tax-collector 
as to which of them would on the following day receive a 
voluntary gift of greater value.** It is therefore rather 
out of keeping with this introductory episode for the tax- 
collector to call his companion’s attention to a woman who 
curses her lazy daughter for lying in bed or to a man who 
is cobbling his shoes and curses his swine instead of driv- 
ing them out of the crops. The story concludes in the 
usual fashion: toward evening they enter a house where 
the tax-collector seems to be well-known, since its owner 
on seeing him at once calls on the Devil. The latter 
without listening to any remonstrances thrusts the tax- 
collector into his sack and marches on with a contented 
smile. 

In both of the foregoing groups the incident of the 
weeping child has been present. A Swedish folk-tale ?* 
seems to have omitted that incident by inadvertence, for 
in other particulars the story is identical in outline with 
those which have been described. Here the Devil refuses 
a cow and a pig and then bears off a bailiff because the 
peasant’s curse is meant in earnest. 

The third distinct form of the story appears first in a 
Meistergesang of Hans Sachs. There is no other literary 
version of this form, but it is still current among the folk 
in northern Germany and Denmark. In it there are but 
two incidents, both of which are already familiar: namely, 
the Devil first refuses the weeping child and then bears 
off his companion. It is impossible to determine whether 
this form is a corruption and contraction of the longer 


“Irlindische Mérchen, Ziirich, 1886, p. 18, No. 11, “Der Teufel 
und der Steuerempfiinger.” 

* Bondeson, Svenska folksagor, Stockholm, 1882, No. 58, pp. 204- 
205, “ Liinsmannen och gamle far.” 
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forms or an earlier and simpler telling of the story, 
although I incline to the former opinion. Hans Sachs 
entitles his composition: “ Der procurator.” 
In a tavern on the road to Regensburg the Devil announces himself 
by observing regretfully on hearing a mother’s curse: 
Ey, lauter mueter fluech das sint, 
Der kainer get von herczen. 


Empty-handed he and the lawyer go on and at the city gate the Jew 
whom the lawyer is seeking catches sight of his enemy and says at 
once, “ Das dich der dewffel hole! ” The lawyer cites his companion’s 
hesitancy of the night before, but in vain. The worthy cobbler 
concludes with the pious wish that all false lawyers might be so 
treated.* 

Of the folk-versions of this form of the story the first 
to be published was that noted by Woeste in Iserlohn in 
the Grafschaft Mark.?° It offers little for comment. Like 
Knortz’s Irish tale it begins with the offer of a bet: the 
Devil wishes to wager with the executor that he will’ be 
the first to get his prey. The man says he is likely at any 
moment to see something to distrain. He thinks his 
companion has won when the woman offers the Devil her 
child, but she shuts the door in the Devil’s face when he 
comes to claim it. When an old woman curses the execu- 
tor, the Devil says, “ Diiem weiwe es et defut-dirnst. 
Kuem met, kumpan.” 

Two analogous Danish folk-tales are published by Evald 
Tang Kristensen. The first and longer has no character- 
istic details, except, as is perhaps worth noting, that the 
Devil follows the Ladefoged instead of accompanying 
him; under the circumstances the unfortunate man’s 


*% Goetze and Drescher, Saémliche Fabeln und Schwénke von Hans 
Sachs, mr (Halle, 1900), 179-180, No. 78 (Neudrucke, cLxtv-cixxv1). 

*Kuhn, Sagen, Gebriuche und Marchen aus Westfalen, Leipzig, 
1859, 11, 225-226, Anhang: Mirchen, No. 6, “Der Teufel und der 
Executor.” 
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anxiety would naturally be increased.** The shorter one 
is brief enough to translate: 


One day the Devil and a steward went out to attach the property 
of a farmer. They passed a woman who was picking vermin from 
her child’s .head and the child was weeping and screaming. Then 
the woman said in anger, “ Would the Devil had you, you naughty 
child!” The steward and his companion went on and came to a 
poor woman t) whose property the steward laid claim. Then she 
became angry and said, “ Would the Devil had you! ” So the Devil 
took the steward. The latter in anger asked why he did not take 
the child. “ No,” said he, “the first woman meant no ill with her 
wish, but the other meant hers from the bottom of her heart.” * 


A version is reported from Oldenburg in which a demon 
of the lower mythology, a “Walriderske,” ?* replaces the 
lawyer (steward). The change is not a felicitous one; for 
the “ WaAlriderske ” should presumably be an ally rather 
than the prey of the Devil.?° 

There remain three versions of the story which do not 
fall readily into any of the preceding groups, one each 
from Germany, France, and England. 

A. F. E. Langbein, a facile versifier who enjoyed a 
great vogue in Germany a little more than a century 
ago,—his phrase “ Als Grossvater Grossmutter nahm ”’ is 
still remembered,—combines a new episode of the peasant 
who curses his horse with that of the weeping child.*° His 


* Danske Skjemtesagn, Forste Samling, Aarhus, 1900, § 48, “ Det 
mente de af,” pp. 103-104, J 148. 

™ Ibid., p. 104, § 49. 

*TIt has been suggested that this creature, perhaps most nearly 
equivalent to the English night-mare, can be connected with the 
Norse Valkyries (cf. Weinhold, Die deutschen Frauen, 1, 43, and for 
a contrary opinion, Siebs, Zs. des Ver. fiir Volksk., mr [1893], 392). 

*L. Strackerjan, Aberglaube und Sagen aus dem Herzogtum 
Oldenburg, zweite erweiterte Ausgabe von Karl Willoh, 1 (Oldenburg, 
1909), 479-480. This tale does not occur in the first edition. It is 
summarized by Andrae, Beiblatt zur Anglia, xxv (1916), 86-87. 

“Der Advokat und der Rothmantel,” Sdmtliche Schriften, Stutt- 
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lively narrative is a literary effort of some interest and 
for this reason I may analyze it at greater length. 


A lawyer is sent on an errand of extortion by “ein alter Mam- 
monsknecht,” who has already made three hundred per cent. on the 
loan in question. This usurer, who unfortunately is not punished, 
says: 

Mein Siimmchen bei dem Kerl ist hin; 
Denn er hat nur ein Nest 

Voll Kinder und sonst nichts darin, 
Was sich versilbern liisst. 


Die Schlappe wurmt mich auch nicht sehr; 
Denn—unter uns gesagt !— 

Ich hab’ ihm wohl schon dreifach mehr 
Prozentchen abgeplagt. 


The lawyer’s meeting with the Devil is amusing. This cringing 
miscreant (not the arrogant figure we have seen elsewhere) is 
flattered when a distinguished stranger in a red cloak recognizes 
his fawning greeting: 


Im niichsten Wald, den er durchstrich, 
Bot sich ein fremder Mann, 

Den einem reichen Kauze glich, 

Ihm zum Gefiihrten an. 


Ein rother Mantel floss um ihn 
Vom Kopf bis auf den Fuss, 
Und seinen Tressenhut zu zieh’n, 
Vergass er ganz beim Gruss. 


Der Rechtsmann dachte: Sicherlich 
Ist das ein reicher Herr; 

Denn er ist grob.—Auf, zeige dich 
Thm desto héflicher! 

Thm sey, wird er nur dein Klient, 
Sein Bauernstolz erlaubt !— 

So dachte Miiv, und riss behends 
Sein Deckelchen vom Haupt. 


gart, 1835, m, 208-225. It first appeared in his Feierabende (1794). 
H. Jess (Langbein und seine Verserzihlungen, Berlin, 1902, pp. 42- 
43) thinks Langbein may have combined Abraham a Sancta Clara’s 
story with Chaucer’s Friar’s Tale; but this conjecture is undemon- 
strable. 
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He is even more affected by the admiration that the stranger pro- 
fesses to have for him, “ein Spiegel und ein Stern der Advokaten,” 
and readily assents to the stranger’s wish to accompany him. Only 
when his companion is unable to keep pace and shows the cause— 
a horse’s hoof—does Miiv cross himself and mutter a prayer. Now 
the Devil seizes his protégé, who would gladly escape, and drags him 
a hundred paces until he is ready to walk alone: 


Papachen Pferdefiissler zog 
Hierauf sein Séhnlein fort, 
Das krumm sich wie ein Sprenkel bog, 
Und Zeter schrie und Mord. 


So dauerte die Schlepperei 

Wohl hundert Schritte lang. 

Dann sagte Miiv: “Lasst mich nur frei: 
Ich gehe sonder Zwang.”— 


In mortal fear the lawyer points out the horse which a farmer curses 
and a weeping child, but for these the Devil has not the least desire. 
At the debtor’s door the lawyer displays his habitual pitilessness 
while the Devil looks on with approval. After the lawyer has 
rejected the pleas of the peasant for mercy and the entreaties of the 
wife, the peasant curses him, “Der Teufel hol’ euch doch! ” This 
wish the Devil accepts at its face value. 


A version which contains some unfamiliar episodes has 
recently been taken down in eastern France.*! It is 
briefly as follows: 


A bailiff who is walking about in the fresh air recognizes the Devil 
and crosses himself, but when he sees that this is unavailing he 
accosts the Devil and asks his business. The Devil explains that he 
is allowed to seize anything of which some one should say, “ The 
Devil take you.” They walk on together and before long they see a 
peasant and his wife who are trying to drive two oxen hitched to a 
plow. The young untrained animals cause the woman a great deal 
of trouble and the man swears shockingly. Finally he says, “ May 
the Devil take you! ” The bailiff stops for a moment as if in inquiry, 
but the Devil says there is nothing for him here. Nor will be take 
two women who are offered him by their employer, nor beasts offered 





"CC, Roussey, Contes populaires recueillis 4 Bournois (Canton de 
l’Isle-sur-le-Doubs, arrondissement de Beaume-les-Dames), Paris, 
1894, pp. 120-126, No. xm, “Le Diable d’avec l’huissier.” 
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him by herdsmen, nor children offered him by their mothers. The 
situation worries the bailiff and he rejoices to find himself near the 
end of his journey, a village at the foot of a small mountain. His 
companion apparently goes on alone, but in fact hides behind a pile 
of faggots to listen to what will happen. Two women in the hut beat 
the bailiff and drive him out into the road with curses. At once the 
Devil, bearing his huge iron fork, comes from his place of conceal- 
ment and spears the bailiff. 

A third version of the tale is that with which Chaucer’s 
Friar irritates the Somnour, making thus a humorous 
interlude in the discussion of marriage on the road to 
Canterbury. According to the classification here employed, 
the tale is composed of but two episodes: a carter curses 
his horse and an old woman curses a somnour for an unde- 
served insult. But Skeat’s comment is hardly correct: 


This Tale furnishes an admirable example of Chaucer’s method; 

the mere outline of the story is little altered, but the mode of telling 
it gives it a new spirit and quiet touches of humour are abundant 
throughout.” 
One cannot justly say that “the mere outline of the story 
is little altered,” when Chaucer’s source is unknown and 
his tale is the most original in outline and selection of 
incident of all thirty versions. On the other hand, it is 
only fair to say that few tales which have enjoyed any 
currency among the folk or literary people exhibit a more 
dreary uniformity than does this tale of the Devil and the 
Advocate. 

Of these last three versions Langbein’s poem is perhaps 
a literary rifacimento, or represents an oral corruption of 
the type found in der Stricker’s tale. The French folk- 
tale is too remotely analogous to be classifiable. Chaucer’s 
Friar’s Tale, too, has peculiarities which distinguish it 


= Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, mt (Oxford, 1900), 451. 
See a more detailed criticism in Root, The Poetry of Chaucer, pp. 
244 ff. Modernisations of Chaucer’s tale are cited by Lounsbury 
(Studies in Chaucer, m1, 190, 217, 223). 
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from all other redactions. It may remarked, however, 
that these three have one incident in common: the cursing 
of a beast of burden; and though the significance of this 
similarity is not quite clear, certainly it is not sufficient 
to imply any close relationship. The incident could be 
invented easily enough—or for that matter it could be 
observed on any highroad. Its occurence has already 
been remarked in one of the more independent versions of 
the story, Sporgel’s Thuringian dialect tale, where the 
narrator shows a mite more ingenuity than most of those 
who have handled the subject. 

As regards the interrelations of the different groups 
into which the story of the Devil and the Advocate falls, 
it is clear that the one represented by the tale in Pauli’s 
Schimpf und Ernst is a corruption of the exemplum of 
Caesarius and its congeners: the climactic arrangement 
(cursing of the sow, the child, and the lawyer) is so 
obvious and so logical that an interchange of the first two 
episodes can only be due to an unskilful and unapprecia- 
tive narrator. There is hardly a possibility that Pauli 
preserves an older form which has been improved upon 
by others. The question then arises: is the long form 
(sow, child, lawyer) or the short form (child, lawyer) 
the earlier in the story’s history? -On the basis of the 
known texts one might conclude that the longer form is 
the older, for it was the first to be written down and it 
is and has been the more widely distributed. Yet the 
existence of a widely circulated fable which has some 
similarity to the shorter form might possibly be alleged on 
the other side. For comparison I give it as it is found in 
Caxton’s Fables of A’sop: 

Men ought not by byleue on al maner spyrytes / As reherceth 


this fable of an old woman / which said to her child bicause that it 
wept / certeynly if thow wepst ony more /I shal make the tobe ete 
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of the wulf / & the wulf heryng this old woman / abode styll to fore 
the yate/& supposed to haue eten the old womans child/& by 
cause that the wulf had soo longe taryed there that he was hongry / 
he retorned and went ageyne in to the wood/ And the shewulf 
demaunded of hym / why hast thow not broght to me some mete / 
And the wulf ansuered / by cause / that the old woman hath begyled 
me / the whiche had promysed to me to gyue to me her child for to 
haue ete hym / And at the laste I hadde hit not / And therfore men 
ought in no wyse to trust the woman / And he is wel a fole that 
setteth his hope and truste in a woman / And therfore truste them 
not / and thow shalt do as the sage and wyse.* 


It would not require much ingenuity to transpose this 
story of the nurse and the wolf with the story of 
the devil, the weeping child, and the lawyers. Some 
fables seem to have passed through such a_process.** 


* Joseph Jacobs, The Fables of sop, London, 1889, m1, 216, cf. 
notes, I, 258-259 (the references include parallels to the fable, the 
tale discussed in this article, one in the Disciplina Clericalis, and a 
fourth narrative [Pauli, No. 90]. See also B. Waldis, Esopus (ed. 
Tittmann, Leipzig, 1882, 1, 127-128), Bk. 1, c. 86. Compare another 
tale in Pauli, Schimpf und Ernst, p. 68, No. 90, and the valuable 
notes, p. 483 (with a similar confusion in the citations) ; cf. Lave- 
not, “ Le Voleur et le Diable,” Revue des traditions populaires, vat 
(1893), 217. A tale in the Disciplina Clericalis, “De bobus lupo 
promissis a rustico vulpisque iudicio,” is sometimes cited as an 
analogue, but it is rather remote; on it see Jacobs, 1, 266 (Fables of 
Alfonce, 1x); Bolte’s notes te “Die fabel von dem pawren, wolff 
vnd fiiechs,” Goetze, Saémtliche Fabeln und Schwinke von Hans 
Sachs, .1 (Halle, 1894), 4-7, No. 202 (Neudrucke, cxrx); and 
Chauvin, Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes, mt (1898), 78, No. 57, 
and rx (1905), 30-31, No. 21. 

™E. g., the fable of a division of crops wherein the fox cheats the 
wolf repeatedly is often told of a peasant and the devil. The story 
is briefly as follows: The fox and the wolf agree to share a crop 
which is to be planted. The fox plants grain and gives the wolf the 
lower half. The next year the wolf demands the upper half and the 
fox plants a vegetable. For references see Andrae, Romanische 
Forschungen, xvt (1904), 326; H. Parker, Village Folk-Tales of 
Ceylon, 1, 322; Polivka, Archiv fiir slavische Philologie, xx1, 276, 
No. 73; ibid., xx11, 306, No. 206; Wiinsche, Der Sagenkreis vom 
gepreliten Teufel, p. 70, etc. 
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But it is neither demonstrable nor obvious that a similar 
transformation produced the story of the lawyer and the 
Devil. Perhaps a suggestion of the fable appears in the 
Westphalian tales taken down by Woeste, in which alone 
of all the variants the Devil makes an effort to obtain the 
child. But this similarity does not seem to have much 
significance, and the incident in the German tale is a 
natural enough variation. 

It is rather difficult to bring the three anomalous tales 
under one roof with the others. The episode of the carter 
(or ploughman) cursing his beasts, which they have in 
common, would suggest itself so readily that (as I have 
said) it is venturesome to argue any relationship from it. 
To be sure, Langbein’s “ Der Advokat und der Roth- 
mantel” helps in a way to bridge the gap between these 
tales and the (so-to-say) canonical forms of the story, for 
it contains the episode of the weeping child, which is the 
most stable component of the story. Probably it is, as I 
have suggested, a variation of the usual form, of which 
the French folk-tale may be a still more remote descendant. 
Chaucer’s Friar’s Tale remains without a close analogue, 
and without any suggestion of its immediate origin; one 
cannot hope at present to determine whether the curious 
shape it takes is wholly Chaucer’s own reshaping of an 
exemplum or whether it is in large measure the result of 
oral transmission. 

Arcuer Taytor. 








III—THE POLITICS OF THE GREATER 
ROMANTIC POETS 


Political controversy and partisan feeling were inti- 
mately blended with the literature of England during 
what we call loosely the Romantic Period. The views of 
individual authors have been treated here and there by 
their biographers; but little attempt has been made to 
generalize or draw conclusions from the several political 
attitudes of the poets, who, tho/ forming no school in the 
strict sense of the term, were nevertheless outstanding 
figures in the same liberal movement in literature. Some 
simple conclusions, drawn from a study of these men, are 
presented here; and in the presentation of this material 
opportunity has been taken to correct a few misunder- 
standings which exist regarding their political relations. 
. For convenience, the poets may be divided into three 
groups: the conservative yet individual men, Wordsworth, 
Southey, and Coleridge; the Old Tory, Scott; and the 
more or less radical trio, Byron, Shelley, and Keats. For 
obvious reasons little need be said of the last-named poet. 

Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge may be considered 
together, for they show striking similarities. The most 
noticeable, perhaps, is an early republicanism, revealed in 
a sympathy for France during the early nineties. The 
later changes in ‘the political feeling of Wordsworth and 
Southey have been traced by a number of able scholars, 
and it is unnecessary to retrace them here. Of Coleridge, 
the remark has been made, “ He was never a democrat, 
certainly no Jacobin;”? and the impression seems to be 


1 Hancock, French Revolution and English Poets, N. Y., 1899, p. 172. 
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general that he was somehow less a republican in his youth 
than Wordsworth and Southey. This impression needs to 
be to some extent corrected. 

In the first place, too much has been made of Coleridge’s 
own statement in the Friend in 1818, when he said he had 
never been a convert to Jacobinical principles.” Again, a 
certain attitude appearing in his two addresses to the 
people in 1795, has apparently led Professor Hancock to 
declare that Coleridge took a position on the fence between 
the upper and lower classes, which he conceived to be 
divided by a “great gulph.”* Now as far as may be 
determined from the language he used, Coleridge did 
assume a difference between the orders of society, but it 
was a difference in general intelligence and ability to 
understand the intricacies of government. Such a con- 
ception was very natural and a common one in that day. 
Even the radical Shelley as late as 1817 saw a similar 
great gulph, which made universal suffrage a hazardous 
experiment.* Coleridge’s conception of society in 1795 
does not prove that he was “no democrat.” Indeed, he 
saw at this time that “ truth might best be diffused among 
the poor by one who—uniting the zeal of a Methodist with 
the views of a philoscpher—should be personally among 
the poor, to teach them their duties in order that they 
might be susceptible of their right.” ° 

This impression that Coleridge was less a republican 
in his early years than the other two poets has been 
fostered by Dowden,® who enlarges on the poet’s own state- 
ment. It has also been encouraged: by the biographer, 


*?Complete Works, N. Y., 1853, m, 203. 

* Essays on His Own Times, London, 1850, 1, 12. 
* Prose Works, London, 1880, 1, 296. 

* Pssays on His Own Times, 1, 22. 

* Studies in Literature, London, 1878, p. 12. 
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Brandl.? The latter quotes the unpublished Memorandum 
Book of 1798—a passage which contains the following 
words: 


To give the common people philosophic or metaphysical notions, 
whether of Religion or the Principles of Government, is evidently to 
unfit them for their proper station in the Commonwealth or State. 
In the different ranks of understanding or intellectual capacity there 
must be that of vulgar men, as well as men who are fit for public 
virtue and political wisdom. The one must be ruled by Superstition 
and by Law, the other must see the Principle upon which men are to 
be ruled. But to give the ignorant any power, however mediate or 
distant in the government of the State, is surely to depart from the 
broad rule of wisdom learned in the broad experience of mankind.® 


Now a reference to the manuscript of this Memorandum 
Book in the British Museum shows that Coleridge did not 
write this passage down as his own view of the subject. 
Rather, he quoted Hutton’s Investigation of the Principles 
of Knowledge, Vol. m1, 548, neither indicating that he 
approved or disapproved the sentiment. Yet Brandl uses 
this as an expression of Coleridge’s opinion at the time. 
It is possible the young poet jotted down the quotation, 
intending sometime to refute it. At any rate, there is no 
reason for accepting this as proof that he was less a repub- 
lican than Wordsworth or Southey. Three years earlier 
he had said emphatically that Pitt’s assertion—‘ The 
mass of tie people have nothing to do with the laws but 
obey them ”—was a base calumny on mankind.® He 
opposed bitterly the Treasonable Practices Bill and the 
Seditious Meetings Bill of the same year. In 1796 he 
published his Watchman for the express purpose of 
“ erying the state of the political atmosphere.” He openly 
opposed the government, by evading the stamp tax which 


' Life of Coleridge, London, 1887, p. 226. 

*B. M. Addit. MS. 27901, f. 47. Reprinted in 1896. See Archiv 
fiir das Studiwm der neueren Sprachen, 97, p. 363. 

* Essays on His Own Times, 1, 56. 
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it imposed. The Watchman, it should be noted, was one 
of the very earliest of the stamp-evading publications, the 


“ Unstamped Press,” which increased in numbers and - 


influence until the ’thirties. Finally, in this connection, 
we cannot fail to note Coleridge’s intimacy with John 
Thelwall as late as 1797. 

Other selected lines from the Memorandum Book 
in the British Museum show how little Coleridge had 
changed by 1798, and indicate that if not a Jacobin, he 
was to some important degree, at least, a republican. To 
illustrate, take these fragmentary notes: 


F. 9—“ Property, intended to secure to every man the produce of 
his toil—as at present instituted, operates directly contrary wise to 
this. Nota Bene.” 


F. 11—“ Due to the staggerers that made drunk by Power 
Forget Thirst’s eager Promise, and presume 
Dark Dreamers! that the world forgets it too.” 


“Preventing by their Bills the growth of the human mind—” 


“British Constitution — giving quite a safe and amusing little 
( ) for Royalty to play with.” 

F, 12—“ Continuance of the war likely to produce an abolition of 
Property.” 

F. 13—“ They teach not that to govern well is to train up a nation 
to true wisdom and virtue, etc. This is the masterpiece of a modern 
Politician, how to qualify and mould the sufferance and subjection 
of the People to the length of that foot which is, to tread upon their 
necks.” 

“Under pretence of guarding the Head of the State, there are Bills 
to prevent the cutting off of an enormous wen that grows upon it.” 

F. 15—“ Tis the time’s plague when madmen lead the blind.” 


F. 19—*A state of Compulsion, even tho that Compulsion be | 


directed by perfect Wisdom, keeps Mankind stationary—for when- 
ever it is withdrawn, after a lapse of ages, they have yet to try evil 
in order to know whether or no it be good.” 

F. 26—* God shall cut off the spirit of Princes—he is terrible to 
the Kings of the Earth.” 


F. 28—“. . . . . Like a mighty giantess, 
Seized in some travail of prodigious birth, 
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Her groans were horrible: but O! most fair 
The Twins she bare—Equality and Peace!” 

F. 29— At Genoa the word Liberty is engraved on the chains of 
galley-slaves and the doors of Prisons.” 

F. 53—*“ By obliging everyone always to do that which to him 
shall seem in their present time and circumstances conducive to the 
public good; or by enjoining the observation of some determinate 
Laws, which if universally obeyed would produce universal happi- 
oa” 

The truth seems to be, Coleridge in his youth was much 
the same kind of republican as Wordsworth and Southey. 
The fact that he in later years asserted his political con- 
sistency should not be taken too seriously, for Wordsworth 
and Southey did the same. Altho Wordsworth signed his 
letter to Bishop Watson (1793) “ By a Republican,” he 
maintained in 1821 that he had always stuck to his prin- 
ciples.1° It will be remembered that Southey, likewise, 
whatever apostacy he was accused of, always loudly de- 
clared his devotion to principle. “It is the world that 
- has changed, not I,” he said.** 

A second likeness is found in the common failure of 
Wordsworth, Southey and Coleridge to appreciate domestic 
problems. All showed interest enough in questions of 
foreign politics, and—even in later years—unusual indi- 
viduality for Tories. ‘When France came to represent 
Tyranny rather than Liberty, all three turned against her, 
finally, with varying degrees of acquiescence, accepting 
the return of the Bourbons as the best solution of the inter- 
national difficulty. All three, it must be noted, rejoiced at 
the rise of the Spanish people against the French. Southey 
and Coleridge, at least, opposed England’s policy with 
neutrals, especially America. Southey in 1823 pointed 
out to John Murray, publisher of the Tory Review, the 


* Prose Works, Ed. of Grosart, London, 1876, m1, 268. 
*C. C. Southey, Life of Robert Southey, London, 1850, m, 22, 
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folly of the warfare carried on against the young republic; 
and at Murray’s request wrote what was the first avowed 
attempt to heal the wounded feelings of abused Ameri- 
cans—a conciliatory review of Dwight’s Travels in New _ 
England and New York.'” 

So also, Coleridge and Wordsworth, in prose and poetry, 
had much to say about Liberty in the abstract, and were 
ever ready to direct the attention of Englishmen away 
from political abuses at home to affairs outside the British -- 
Isles. But on domestic matters they showed a common 
obstinacy and blindness, even if this attitude was modified 
by the personal feeling of each. Southey wrote long and 
impressive reviews in the Quarterly on matters of 
domestic concern, usually from the point of view of a 
social reformer rather than a partisan. But his remedies 
for the ills of suffering England were almost invariably 
childish and absurd. He feared to make any concessions 
to the Catholics because Romanism, like Dissent, endan- 
gered the very foundation of English institutions. He 
wanted no change in the Poor Laws which would take 
organized charity out of the control of the Established 
Church. Reform of Parliament, he believed, would be 
fatal to that form of government to which England owed 
her power and her glory.'* And in 1829 he said the 
supremacy of popular opinion was the worst evil society 
was threatened with.'* More laws rather than fewer were 
needed. “ The laws, only the laws can save us!” was his 
jeremiad in 1817.15 First and last, his panacea for the 
domestic ailments of England was Christian education— . 

f in the Established Church. 


New Haven, 1823. Reviewed in Quarterly, xxx, 1. 
% Quar. Rev., xv1, 225. 
% Sir Thomas More, London, 1829, 1, 234. 
*% Quar. Rev., xvi, 511. 
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Coleridge, altho long professing to recognize England’s 
guilt in the conduct of her wars against France, after his 
change of feeling became a strong Nationalist, as his 
poems indicate. In his leaders in the Morning Post in 
1800, he showed considerable independence and liberality. 
Yet in the Courier in 1811, he wrote only of the Distillery 
Bill, the Bullion Question, criminal laws—regarding 
which his views are unimportant here—and of Irish Com 
cessions, Reform, change in the Poor Laws, Corn Law 
Repeal, and free speech, all of which he really opposed 
at this time, altho he carefully recorded his protest in favor 
of Reform, conducted “ judiciously and on sound prin- 
ciples of policy.” *® Coleridge’s leaders show him at this 
date (1811) generally in agreement with the old line 
Tories, pooh-poohing abuses at home, while he urged the 
middle and lower classes in England to look steadfastly 
at foreign affairs. 

Wordsworth, altho he told an American visitor in 1833 
that he had given twelve hours of thought on the condi- 
tions and prospects of society to one given to poetry,’” yet 
had little to say about the domestic policies of his country, 
and when he did speak, revealed himself narrow and 
hidebound. On practically every live issue after the 
beginning of the century, he was either silent or obstruc- 
tive. Often, he resorted to meaningless evasions. For 
instance, he saw a “ deeper justice” in maintaining the 
severity of the cruel criminal laws in 1839; * he praised 
the Oxford reformers for inspiring the age with a “ deeper 
reverence,” before he fully understood the real trend of 
the Oxford movement; altho he professed to favor freedom 


% Assays on His Own Times, I, xxv. 
Harper, Life of William Wordsworth, London, 1916, 11, 385. 
# See Sonnets on Punishment by Death. 
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of the press, he wished for freedom thru restrictions.’ 
When in 1829 he opposed the New Poor Law Act, he did 
so because he thought the principle of parochial relief, 
administered by the upper classes, tended to elevate rather 
than debase human nature;*° and vote by ballot, he 
opposed, because he believed it would encourage bribery 
and crime at the elections. These ingenious shifts always 
left Wordsworth in a good Tory position. He “ stuck to 
his principles,” to be sure. But somehow he managed to 
interpret those principles so as to support the ultra-con- 
servative faction in politics.” 

A third general similarity which groups these men to- 
gether is their later loyalty to the Landed Aristocracy and 
the Church. In fact, it may be said with a large measure 
of certainty that their apparent or real change of political 
face and the obstinate convictions of their mature years 
are traceable to a religious bias—derived partly, it may 
be, from their faith in Burke. 

Conscience should be the basis of policy, Southey de- 
clared in 1829.” All the evils of society arise from lack 
of faith in God, he affirms in another place.?* Again, he 
says, the religion of England is the great charter of her 
intellectual freedom ; ** the principle of non-conformity in 
religion is very generally connected with political discon- 
tent; again, nothing is more certain than that religion is 
the basis on which Civil Government rests.?° 

Wordsworth was less absurd than Southey. He was a 
less religious man—less bound to the established and the 


1% Prose Works, Ed. of Grosart, 111, 270. 

»” Tbid., 1, 271 ff. 

™ See “ Protest against the Ballot,” Poems, Camb. Ed., p. 761. 
* Sir Thomas More, London, 1829, 1, 134. 

* Tbid., 1, 228. % Thid., 1, 285. 

* Tbhid., 11, 44. 
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orthodox. His movement toward conformity began in 
1809 or thereabouts. In his pamphlet on the Convention 
of Cintra he is found conscious of a divine energy moving 
“in the sacred passions of a people sacrificing themselves 
for freedom, for home, for religion.” Altho much of his 
conservatism on domestic affairs may be accounted for by 
his relations with Lord Lonsdale, yet it is probable that 
he welcomed Established religion more and more as a 
bulwark of the State. In his addresses to the freehoiders 
of Westmoreland, he extolled the glorious constitution of 
Church and State, and asserted that “conscience regu- 
lated by expediency” was the basis of England’s free 
government.”® 

But it remained for Coleridge, the most ardent follower 
of Burke, to make the most of this underlying principle. 
Coleridge, like Wordsworth and Southey, wished to have 
all nations governed by the laws of individual conscience. 
This is the most consistent, perhaps, of all his political 
theories—the one which thruout his life justified his claim 
of political constancy. As early as 1794, his avowed oppo- 
sition to England’s war against France was based on reli- 
gious grounds rather than immediate sympathy with the 
Revolutionists.27 In his two Addresses in 1795, he saw 
religion the only means universally efficient for teaching 
the laborer his duty to society.** Later in life, recalling 
how his youthful feelings had been kindled by the general 
revolutionary conflagration, and then how in disappoint- 
» ment he had turned to pantisocratic dreams, he said, 
“What I dared not expect from constitutions of govern- 
ment and whole nations, I hoped from Religion and a 


* Prose Works, Ed. of Grosart, 1, 219. 
"See Religious Musings. 
* Essays on His Own Times, 1, 22. 
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small company of chosen individuals. . . .”?° But other 
works, especially the Lay Sermon of 1817, presenting the 
Bible as the best guide to political skill and foresight, 
make the attitude of his mind on this matter unmistak- 
able. It is well known that religious prejudice prevented 
him from doing justice to the historians, Hume and ° 
Gibbon. From 1795, when he complained that the 
“ Aristocratiec Party” did not like a man better for his 
practical Christianity,®° to the close of his life when he 
saw in the Church the last relic of English nationality, he 
was in this belief consistent. Religious principle was the 
basis of good government.** 

Finally, a fourth trait common to these poets was a 
certain romantic individualism in polities; and the influ- 
ence each exerted was often far from partisan. Southey 
in 1808 loudly declared he despised all parties. He was 
“of the great school of Sidney and Milton and Hutchin- 
son. Public morality was never produced in any other.” *? 
But after he began earning the larger part of his living ” 
from the Quarterly Review, he moved—so his son tells 
us—closer to the Old Tory position.** Southey wrote 
many notable political articles for the Quarterly. In 
these political papers he handled the most stirring sub- 
jects of the day. But after the lapse of a century, more 
or less, it is easily seen that Southey was hardly ever right, :- 
especially on matters of domestic concern. He was fre- 
quently not in conformity with Tory interests, and for 


” Complete Works, N. Y., 1853, m, 203. 

*See Athenaeum, Sat., May 2, 1918. 

™ Omnia, Oxford Ed., 1917, p. 167. 

™ See C. C. Southey, Life of Robert Southey, London, 1850, m1, 183, 
and Warter, Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey, London, 
1843, 1, 105. 

*®C. C. Southey, Life of Robert Southey, mm, 182. 
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that reason bitterly complained of Gifford’s emasculating 
pen. The editor was obliged constantly to cut up his 
articles with a “heavy and unsparing hand.” Southey 
was often more hidebound than the Ultra-Tories whom the 
Quarterly represented; sometimes he was more liberal 
than the Whigs. But in spite of his vagaries, he was 
allowed to express his views in the Quarterly for many 
years, since he was almost indispensable as its foremost 
reviewer. Lockhart, the editor in 1827, summed up the 
whole matter in a letter to Murray when he said, “ For the 
actual bustle of passing politics his is not the hand; but 
he is continually upholding that grave character and 
Christian philanthropy which lends effect to the sharper 
diatribes of mere worldly intellects.” ** 

Wordsworth was the least individual of the three. The 
patronage of Lord Lonsdale, so Professor Harper has 
shown, curbed the expression of Wordsworth’s political 
views to the extent that scarcely anything in his poetry or 
prose, in later years, would indicate he was other than the 
most orthodox Tory of the “ Ultra” faction. 

Coleridge’s politics were of a more individual quality 
during the earlier years of his career as a leader writer 
than later. In nearly all these newspaper essays he 
showed good sense and fairness, and it is well known that 
his contributions to the Morning Post in 1799-1800 gave 
that paper an independent flavor. In 1811, altho writing 
for the Courier, he called the reappointment of the Duke 
of York a national insult—certainly not a Tory view. He 
declared the Government more wrong that Carlisle, when 
“in 1819 the latter was imprisoned for publishing seditious 
literature. At least once in later years he was found 


“Smiles, Life of John Murray, London, 1891, 1, 265. 
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agreeing with Brougham.*® On the question of negro 
slavery, he held a very singular opinion; and he thought 
meanly of Peel, even when that statesman was in high 
favor with the Old Tories.*® For Fox, Coleridge had 
many good words, until the former’s negotiations with 
Napoleon in 1802. Altogether, in spite of the fact that 
the weight of his opinion was thrown with the Tory gov- 
ernment during the greater part of his life, we may take 
seriously his declaration in 1811 that he was “ No admirer 
of party confederacies in any form.” ** Like Southey, 
and to a lesser extent Wordsworth, Coleridge maintained 
a striking individuality in his political views; altho his 
statement in the Friend that he had never been a convert 
to the Jacobinical system reminds us curiously of 
Southey’s solemn “It is the world that has changed, 
not I.” 

Walter Scott liked to believe that he, also, took an inde- 
pendent stand in politics, but he may be with justice 
regarded as a competent leader in the most reactionary 
camp of the Tories—the group about the Quarterly 
Review. Toward the end of his life, he asserted that from 
year’s end to year’s end he thought little about politics, 
except to laugh at the farce of little men swaggering in 
the rear of party.** Yet a study of the origin of the 
Quarterly Review shows him to have been the one person — 
chiefly responsible for the founding of this most important 
Tory organ. He was not the original suggestor of the plan 
for this Review “to some men in power,” as has been 
frequently written.*® The plan of founding a Tory organ 


*® Omnia, 430. * Omnia, 472. 

* Hssays on His Own Times, 111, 682. 

* Journal of Sir Walter Scott, N. Y., 1891, p. 80. 

*See especially Warter, Selections from the Letters of Robert 
Southey, 11, 107; Cambridge History of English Literature, x11, 165; 
and Haney, Early Reviews and the English Poets, Phil., 1914, xxvii. 
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to counteract the influence of the Edinburgh Review was 
well under way before Scott was asked by Murray to give 
it his support. But Scott quickly became the most impor- 
tant man in the little group of political conspirators. 
Altho there is no evidence anywhere to justify the state- 
ment made by Elliot in the Cambridge History that Scott 
“ successfully pressed the editorship upon Gifford,” *° yet 
his activity was none the less essential to the success of the 
venture. Alienated from the Edinburgh in 1808 by unjust 
criticisms of his own poems and by political articles,** 
Scott threw his valuable energy into the new project. His 
correspondence between October, 1808, and the end of 
1809, especially the letters to Gifford, Murray, George 
Ellis, and his brother Thomas Scott, indicate that his was 
the guiding hand during the critical days of the enter- 
prise. We have only his own statement that he refused 
the editorship.*? But his notable letter of advice to Gifford 
(October 25), Gifford’s letters to him, which indicate the 
editor’s complete dependence on Scott during the first year 
or two, and Murray’s correspondence, all show clearly how 
essential he was to the success of this momentous under- 
taking.** Scott was also the master strategist of the Tory 
camp. Since the Quarterly was planned to offset the 
political influence of the Edinburgh, Scott schemed to 
draw from the Whig periodical the first blow in the duel, 
and thus get the advantage of the counter blow. This 
maneuver was carried out successfully for a number of 
years in two great questions on which Whigs and Tories 
were at odds—war with France and the treatment of 
neutral nations. It was less successful as years went on. 


“Vol. xm, 165, 

“See especially the “Don Cevallos” article, Edin. Rev., x1, 215. 
“Lockhart’s Life, N. Y., 1914, m, 52. 

“Smiles, Life of John Murray, London, 1891, 1, 102. 
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Altho Scott did not hesitate to criticise now and then the 
blunders of the Tory government, and liked to call him- 
self “constitutional” rather than partisan, he seldom 
revealed any such individuality of opinion as is found in 
Coleridge and Southey. His career in politics came to a 
tragic close with his bigoted utterances against Reform in ‘“ 
1831.4* Altho he seems to have written no political arti- | 
cles himself, Scott was of all the greater Romantic poets 
most consistent and thoro in his conservatism, and most 
important in his political influence.*® 

The blindness of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, and 
Scott to most of the abuses in domestic politics may be 
contrasted well with the keener interest shown by Byron 
and Shelley, who from the detachment of Italy could view 
their native land with less prejudiced eyes. 

Byron’s partisan contacts were shadowy and indefinite. 
On taking his seat in the House of Lords in March, 1809, 
he refused to shake hands with Lord Eldon, because he 
did not wish to commit. himself to party. Scott believed 
Byron’s occasional and protean democratic expressions 


“TLockhart’s Life, N. Y., 1914, v, 410. 

“Scott was evidently one of the founders of the Beacon, a Tory 
newspaper started in Edinburgh in 1821, but had little to do with 
the management. Richard Garnett in the Dictionary of National 
Biography connected him with Theodore Hook and the founding of 
John Bull, a paper with a purpose similar to the Beacon—opposing 
the pretensions and partisans of Queen Caroline. But with the 
exception of a conjecture found in Lockhart’s review of Hook (Quar. 
Rev., Lxx1, 75) there is no evidence that he was in any way connected 
with the London publication, of which Hook was probably the editor. 
An examination of Hook’s unpublished correspondence in the British 
Museum, as well as the letters which passed between Scott and 
McVey Napier, Madden, and George Thomson, fails to throw any 
further light on the matter. The Letters of Lord Kinneder (William 
Erskine) to Scott, which must have contained much valuable infor- 
mation regarding his political views and activities, were destroyed 
(Skene, Memoirs, London, 1909, p. 115). 
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were insincere and for effect; he regarded him as a patri- 
cian on principle. And it seems true that Byron cared 
little for the positive, constructive, and social tendencies 
of the revolutionary movements in his day. He liked to 


') pose as a democrat among aristocrats ; an aristocrat among 


democrats. In many poems are evidences of a superficial 
and passing interest in the domestic problems of England. 
But this interest seldom led to earnest expression or to 
effective protest. 

Of all the greater Romantic poets except Keats, Byron 
exerted perhaps the least influence in politics. The most 
we can say of him is that he was an opponent of the 
“ Reaction.” The Quarterly Review, most partisan of 
critical organs, treated him with utmost favor until the 
publication of Don Juan and Cain. This fact and 
Jeffrey’s long friendship may be regarded as clear evi- 
dences that both Whigs and Tories considered his political 
influence unimportant, altho the Tories must often have 
disapproved his utterances. It must be remembered, too, 
that Gifford, the editor of the Quarterly, was Murray’s 
reader. He saw Byron’s poens in manuscript, and some- 
times made omissions for political reasons.*® 

Scott, at the end of a review of Child Harold, once took 
Byron to task for not figuratively dropping a wreath of 
laurel on Wellington’s head.4*7 On the whole, little notice 
was taken of his frequently unorthodox sentiments. After 
his break with the Quarterly Tories, Byron in Cain 
(1821) and in the Age of Bronze (1823) derided the policy 
of the Holy Alliance, and ridiculed the Landed Interests 
and the Church. But it was in a review of his dramas in 
1822 that he was finally condemned by the Tory periodi- 


“ Moore’s Life of Byron, London, 1830, m1, 75. 
* Quar. Rev., xvi, 191. 
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cal, which had always before been his friend.** And he 
was condemned on religious rather than political grounds. 
The writer of the review was Reginald Heber.*® 

A very interesting expression of Byron’s liberalism is 
his Ode to Venice, in which he hails America as the home 
of true freedom.*® It connects him with the outspoken, 
radical Shelley, who in the Revolt of Islam, x1, xii ff, 
apostrophizes this “ Eagle” among nations, the home of 
freedom, and goes on to prophesy the remarkable growth 
and power of the United States in the World. Dowden 
has pointed out the chief value of Shelley’s political 
views—the idea of reconstruction. Shelley was far from 
an extreme Radical. His biographer found in him a 
moderation of temper and opinion that preserved him 
from the views of a Major Cartwright. In 1812 he 
favored Catholic Emancipation in his own way, as well 
as repeal of the Union with Great Britain, which the Irish 
were not especially eager for. He believed himself hated 
by both parties, Oppositionist and Ministerial. In 1811 
he cared not a farthing for the Radicals.54 He berated 
the Aristocracy in Ireland, yet acquiesced in their con- 
tinued existence. In his Proposal for Putting Reform to 
the Vote, 1817, the most important document we possess 
for determining his views, he declared Reform not prac- 
tical at the time, altho desirable. What he feared most 
was a premature attempt at setting up a republican form 
of government. He opposed vote by ballot as strongly as 
Wordsworth did, but for a different reason—it was “ too 
mechanical.” °* Only those who paid direct taxes, he 


* Quar. Rev., xxvu, 476. ® Murray’s Register. 
Cf. Ode to Napoleon, xix., Childe Harold, tv, xcevi, Isles of 
Greece, ii. 


“ Dowden’s Life, London, 1886, 1, 132. 
™ Prose Works, London, 1880, 1, 296. 
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thought, should send members to Parliament. Apparently 
he looked forward to a time of equality in possessions. He 
encouraged men to expect a vast transformation of 
society—a gradual change, unstained by cruelty or crime. 
“ For the time being,” he wrote Leigh Hunt in 1819, the 
great thing was “to hold the balance between popular 
impatience and tyrannical obstinacy.” °* And he saw no 
hope of more general representative government in Eng- 
land, until the public mind, thru many gradations of 
improvement, should have arrived at maturity and put 
away the childish symbols of monarchy.™* 

One important effect of politics on Shelley and Keats 
is seen in the assaults of Tory reviewers, both in the 
Quarterly and in Blackwood’s. The organs of criticism 
were in the hands of politicians. Southey, Wordsworth, and 
Coleridge, were favorably reviewed by the Tories, because 
of their conservatism and their relations with party 
periodicals. Shelley and Keats, because of their friend- 
ship with Leigh Hunt and Hazlitt, were condemned un- 
read, and their characters as well as their poetry reviled. 
Even the callow Tennyson was in 1833 abused by Croker 
in the Quarterly, partly because he was somehow related 
to the “‘ Cockney School.” *° 

The greater poets of the Romantic school held at least 
this conviction in common—they felt that all politics 
should be regulated, not by a shallow expediency such as 
Coleridge denounced in Pitt, but by a deeper expediency 


3 Tbid., 1, 285. % Tbid., 1, 94. 
% As assigned in Murray’s Register: 
Review of Keats: Quar. Rev., xtx, 204—by John Wilson Croker. 
Review of Shelley: " “ xx1, 461—by J. T. Coleridge. 
“ =xxvi, 168—by W. S. Walker. 
- “  xxxiv, 139—by J. G. Lockhart. 
Review of Tennyson: “ “  xurx, 81—by J. W. Croker(?). 
See my Tory Criticism in the Quarterly Review, N. Y., 1921. 
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of humaneness and justice. Politics and the social order 
should be moralized. With the exception of Scott and 
Keats, each poet of the group believed this—and in his 
own way gave the faith expression. In Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, this became a profoundly religious conviction. 
They gradually connected it with the Established Church. 
Southey agreed with them, and went further than either 
in making loyalty to the Anglican Church the panacea for 
all the evils of society. Out of his love of abstract justice 
and human right, Shelley made a religion of his own, 
having found in Godwin’s teachings an obstacle to faith 
in the Church. 








In general, Romantic politics were upon an emotional --- 


basis. “ What I feel about Spain, you know,” Southey 
wrote to Bedford, declining to review Spanish affairs in 
the Quarterly, altho he gave the Cause his whole-hearted 
sympathy and good will.°* The same impulsiveness and 
sincerity of emotion which made Southey, Coleridge, and 
Wordsworth champion in the days of their youth the 
French Revolutionists, later led them to rejoice in the 
Spanish uprising, and thruout their careers to take inde-’ 
pendent and un-Tory-like views of many questions of 
human welfare. Their blindness to many abuses: in 
English domestic politics—hard to explain—was certainly 
not due to any callousness to human need. “ With me, 
politics is a feeling,” declared Byron, in whom, as in 
Shelley, the fervor of Romantic politics reached its height. 
Both these poets were less blind to the crying needs of the 
English social structure than their more conservative con- 
temporaries, yet even they failed to put much effective 
protest into their poetry. Byron’s championship of the 
frame-breakers of Nottingham,*’ his hate of Castlereagh 


Letter of Nov. 9, 1808. 
* Parliamentary Speeches, Works (Murray), 1, 424 ff. 
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and derisive utterances regarding the Holy Alliance, like 
Shelley’s “Masque of Anarchy,” are merely flares of 
emotionai fire. There was no steady flame to reveal the 
depth and breadth of the abuses in English politics and 
society in that day. 

If we may give our own interpretation to Coleridge’s 
phrase—a phrase not easily expounded—we may say the 
Romantic poets of this group were less interested in local 
and temporary affairs than in “the permanent politics of 
human nature.” In this they were obviously true poets. 
Most of the emotions to which these men gave utterance, 
the principles which they announced and remained loyal 
to (even tho such loyalty brought charges of inconsistency 
and tergiversation)—these principles are of no less value 
and truth today than they were a century ago. Of passing 
events and conditions, these poets sought to find the eternal 
significance. And if Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, or 
Shelley, appeared at times narrow, wilfully blind, or 
fantastically visionary and impractical, it was to a great 
degree because of their preoccupation with the permanent 


politics of human nature. 


Water Granam. 














IV.—GRAMMATICAL AND NATURAL GENDER IN 
MIDDLE ENGLISH 


The scholars who have investigated the history of gender 
in Middle English have been unanimous in the conclusion 
that the loss of grammatical gender was the result of the 
loss of the gender-distinctive forms of the strong adjective 
declension, the definite article and demonstrative, and 
other pronominal words. Kérner wrote in 1888: 


Die angelsiichsische sprache unterschied bekanntlich drei gram- 
matische genera, wiihrend das moderne englisch das grammatische 
geschlecht tiberhaupt nicht mehr besitzt. Der verlust desselben hiingt 
natiirlich mit dem verluste der flexion aufs engste zusammen und 
findet auch hierin seine alleinige erkliirung. Bot doch die flexion 
allein dem sprechenden einen anhalt fiir die unterscheidung des 
grammatischen geschlechts; woran hiitte man sich sonst noch halten 
kénnen, als erstere aufgegeben wurde? Denn der zusammenhang 
zwischen der bedeutung und dem itiberkommenen geschlecht der 
bezeichnungen fiir leblose wesen wurde lingst nicht mehr gefiihlt. 
Als daher durch aufgabe der flexion das iiussere erkennungszeichen 
fiir das grammatische genus fiel, so musste letzteres tiberhaupt 
schwinden. Es ergab sich von selbst, dass an seine stelle das 
natiirliche gechlecht trat.* 


Hoffmann (1909) says, in summarizing the results of his 
investigation of grammatical gender in La3amon’s Brut: 


Wie die schon teilweise zerriittung der kasusformen und die 
nebenher gehende analysis (umschriebene kasus) zeigen, war fiir 
La3zamon schon ein sprachzustand vorhanden, in welchem das gram- 
matische geschlecht zwar noch allenthalben deutlich gefiithlt wurde, 
jedoch die stiitzen, auf denen es ruhte, immer spiirlicher geworden 
waren. Bei fortschreitender entwicklung der sprache mussten auch 
diese stiitzen (gewisse friiher bezeichnete unterscheidungsvolle kasus 
der pronominal- und adjektivflexion) bald hinfillig werden und der 


1 Beitrige zur geschichte des geschlechtswechsels der englischen 
substantiva, p. 1. 
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vollige schwund des grammatischen genus eintreten. Die auf La3a- 
mon folgende generation hat diesen wandel vollzogen.* 


Landwehr (1911) says in his investigation of grammati- 
cal gender in the Ancren Riwle: 


Dass gerade im englischen die durchbrechung der gr. kongruenz 
und die riickkehr zum natiirl. genus, wie wir es ja in der hauptsache 
im NE. finden, stattgefunden hat, lisst sich sehr leicht erkliren. 
Mit dem aufgeben der geschlechtlichen formenunterschiede des arti- 
kels, des adj. und des attributiven ftirwortes und bei der vélligen 
ausgleichung der deklination der subst. aller geschlechter musste 
die erinnerung an das friihere gr. g. sich fast ganz verlieren. ... 
Im ags. war die flexion der endungen so stark ausgepriigt, dass in 
dem auslaut, d. h. der flexionsendung eines wortes, das g. desselben 
sich zu erkennen gab. Mit dem zusammenfall der alten auslaut- 
enden vokale in e, mit dem verlust jeglichen endungsvokals und 
schliesslich mit der verallgameinerung des artikels Se fiir alle kasus 
und genera, hérte auch die miglichkeit auf, aus der flexionsendung 
eines wortes oder seinem artikel dessen genus zu erkennen. Mit der 
aufgabe der flexionsendungen musste auch das gr. g. verloren 

z 


gehen. 


Morsbach (1913) says in his Grammatisches wnd psycho- 
logisches Geschlecht im Englischen: 


Der untergang des grammatischen genus hiingt einzig und allein 
mit dem schwund und der nivellierung der genusunterscheidenden 
nominal- und pronominalformen zusammen. ... Dieser prozess, 
dessen anfiinge bis in die westgermanische zeit zurtickgehen und der 
hier im einzelnen nicht weiter verfolgt werden kann, beruht auf 
mancherlei psychologischen und physiologischen ursachen.... Die 
ursachen, welche das aussterben des grammatischen genus bewirkt 
haben, sind nicht schwer zu ermitteln, obgleich der ganze verlauf 
dieses prozesses dem forscher im einzelnen manche schwierigkeiten 
bietet. Da die erhaltung des grammatischen genus, welchem in 
seiner historisch gewordenen ausprigung kein bedeutungselement 
mehr zukam, einzig und allein an gewisse fiussere sprachformen 
durch die tradition gekntipft war, so ist es ganz natiirlich, dass das 
genus schwinden musste, sobald die genusunterscheidenden formalen 


*Das grammatische genus in Lazamons Brut, p. 69; cf. also pp. 
66-68. 
*Das grammatische geschlecht in der Ancren Riwle, pp. 32 f. 
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merkmale verloren gingen. Indem das genus nur an der flexion der 
adjektiva and pronomina haftete (mit ausschluss der personalia, die 
bei diesem prozess keine rolle spielen konnten), war mit dem verfall 
der rein fiusseren unterlagen, an die das genus gekniipft war, die 
neutralitit aller substantiva, die keine geschlechtigen lebewesen 
bezeichneten, gegeben. Die fusseren stiitzen des grammatischen 
genus sind natiirlich nicht mit einemmale, sondern allmihlich ge- 
schwunden und zwar etwa in demselben masse wie die in frage 
kommenden endungen der pronominal- und adjektivflexion. Allein 
das grammatische genus lebte doch so lange als solches noch, obwohl 
nicht mehr in der urspriinglichen ausdehnung und reinheit, als bis 
die letzte wirksame stiitze gefallen war.* 


Finally, Glahn (1918) says: 


Die umbildung dieser im ae. wesentlich grammatischen kategorien 
der drei genera: maskulinum, femininum, neutrum, zu den psycho- 
logischen des natiirlichen geschlechts: miinnlich, weiblich, ge- 
schlechtslos, hat das me. vollzogen, zu verschiedenen zeiten in den 
verschiedenen dialekten. Diese neuwertung alter formen hingt eng 
mit einem teil der sonstigen geschichte der englischen sprache zu- 
sammen, veriinderungen in der nominal- und pronomialflexion, die 
z. t. lautlicher, z. t. analogischer natur sind: die ursache des ver- 
falles des alten grammatischen geschlechts ist im verfall der flexion 
zu suchen.® 





*Grammatisches und psychologisches geschlecht im englischen, pp. 
6-9. This paper was first printed in Nachrichten von der kéniglichen 
gesellschaft der wissenschaften zu Géttingen, Geschdftliche mitteil- 
ungen, 1912, Heft 2, pp. 102-121, but was reprinted in Berlin with 
copious notes in 1913 (Weidmannsche Buchhandlung). My quota- 
tions are made from the later edition. 

*Zur geschichte des grammatischen geschlechts, p. 5. Lindeléf 
shows, in his Beitrige zur kenntnis des altnorthumbrischen (Mé- 
moires de la Société Neo-Philologique @ Helsingfors, 1, 1893), that 
in the language of the Lindisfarne Gospels there is great confusion 
and inconsistency in the use of noun genders, but does not attempt 
to explain the causes that brought about this condition; Carpenter, 
in Die Deklination in der northumbrischen evangelieniibersetzung 
der lindisfarner handschrift, pp. 66-68, adds nothing to Lindeléf’s 
material and nothing of importance to his discussion of the material. 
Breier, in his Eule wnd Nachtigal, pp. 101-107, states the facts in 
regard to the retention of the Old English grammatical genders in 
the Owl and the Nightingale but contributes nothing towards ex- 
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This explanation of the loss of grammatical gender was 
anticipated by Miitzner® (whose Englische Grammatik 
antedated K6érner’s work) and has been generally accepted 
by writers on English historical grammar and the history 
of the English language.? It is supported by a great body 
of facts that are accessible in the special investigations 
referred to above, and it is thoroly consistent with the gen- 
eral principles of development and change in language. 

The distinctions of grammatical gender depend on 
grammatical concord between nouns (or pronouns) on the 


one hand and adjectives and pronouns on the other. Such 


a system of gramatical concord is transmitted from one 
generation of speakers to a younger generation by means 
of the tradition of the spoken language. The habit of say- 
ing in German ich habe einen apfel but ich habe ein buch 
is acquired in the same way that the other habits involved 
in speaking German are acquired. It is a matter of build- 


plaining the loss of gender in later Middle English; his statement 
that “der untergang des gram. genus nimmt.. . einen uhnlichen 
verlauf wie der verfall der flexion, des substantivs, in der ja das 
gram. geschlecht zum ausdruck kam” (p. 101) expresses a view 
that is discussed below in note 8. Philippsen, in Die deklination in 
den Vices and Virtues, pp. 72-83, deals with the retention and con- 
fusion of genders in the text he studies but contributes nothing to 
an explanation of the loss of gender except the statement that “ein 
friiher verfall des grammatischen geschlechts setzt stets auch einen 
frithen verfall flexionsverhiltnisse voraus ” (p. 72). 

*“ Mit dem aufgeben der geschlichtigen formunterschiede des ar- 
tikels, des adjektivs und des attributiven fiirwortes und bei der 
vélligen angleichung der deklination der substantive aller ge- 
schlechter musste die erinnerung an das friihere grammatische ge- 
schlecht sich fast giinzlich verlieren,” Englische grammatik, 3 ed., 
1880, x, 263. 

"Emerson, History of the English language, pp. 289 f., 303; Sweet, 
New English grammar, 1, 305f.; Einenkel, Grundriss der german- 
ischen philologie, 1 ed., 1, 910f.; Bradley, Making of English, pp. 
48f.; Keluza, Historische grammatik der englischen sprache, 2 ed., 
uy, 139. 
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ing up in the minds of the members of the oncoming gene- 
ration, thru the speech-learning process itself, a system of 
associations which make it as difficult for them to say ich 
habe einen buch or das apfel ist auf der baum as it is for 
us to say I have those book or this is my mother picture. 
Obviously, therefore, the transmission of grammatical 
gender from one generation to another depends upon the 
transmission of the gender-distinctive forms of the pro- 
nouns and adjectives. If these are lost, grammatical 
gender is lost, for it is in the concord of these with nouns 
that grammatical gender consists. Now Old English 
had such a system of gender-distinctive forms in the inflec- 
tions of the strong adjective declension,’ the definite arti- 
cle and demonstrative sé, séo, Pet, and other pronominal 
words. This system of gender-distinctive forms was trans- 
mitted to the generation whose speech is represented by 
the very earliest Middle English texts with some modifi- 
cations due to sound change and analogy but on the whole 
unimpaired. Within a generation or two, however, other 
sound changes occurred, and analogy began to operate 


§ Altho in Old English, as in Latin and other languages, nouns of 
different genders are characterised to a great extent by certain types 
of inflection, noun gender does not consist in or depend upon noun 
inflection. No mere change in the system of noun inflection, how- 
ever extensive, can cause the loss of grammatical gender. Changes 
of noun inflection, by establishing new associations, are likely to 
cause confusion and shifting of genders, and it is probable that the 
confusion of genders which occurred in early Middle English was to 
a great extent the result of changes of noun inflection which had 
taken place thru the operation of sound change and analogy. But 
the loss of grammatical gender cannot be explained by this cause 
alone. 

*The Old English gender-distinctive forms of the weak adjective 
inflection (-a in the masculine nominative singular and -e in the 
neuter accusative singular) were not gender-distinctive in Middle 
English. 
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more extensively. As a result of these processes all of 
the gender-distinctive forms of the strong adjective de- 
clension were lost, the definite article lost all inflection 
and was reduced to the invariable form the, and the in- 
flection of the demonstratives this and that was reduced 
to two forms, one for the singular and one for the plural. 
These changes in inflection were paralleled by changes in 
the gender of nouns. The earlier stages of the develop- 
ment are characterized by confusion of genders; mascu- 
lines and neuters often became feminine, masculines and 
feminines often became neuter, and feminines and neuters 
often became masculine. The later stages of the develop- 


‘ment are characterized increasingly by loss of gender. 


Nouns that were masculine or feminine in Old English 
and that represented objects without life became neuter. 
When all of the gender-distinctive forms of the strong 
adjective declension, definite article and demonstrative, 
and other pronominal words had passed out of use, the 
distinctions of grammatical gender could no longer be 


* made and were replaced by those of natural gender which 


we have in Modern English. 

This generally accepted explanation of the loss of 
gender in Middle English which I have outlined in the 
preceding paragraph is deficient, however, in two respects. 
None of the investigators of the subject have really ac- 
counted for the appearance of natural gender in Middle 
English. And they have practically ignored the fact that 
altho the gender-distinctive forms of the strong adjective 
declension and definite article and demonstrative were 
lost, those of the personal pronoun—Modern English he, 
she, it, his, him, her—were retained. These defects agethe 
in the current explanation of the loss of grammatical 
gender have lately been very well stated by Mr. Classen 
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in his article On the Origin of Natural Gender in Middle 
English..° The theory assumes, he says, 


that natural gender sets in after the confusion arising from the 


loss of inflections. ... How, then, was it, in fact, expressed? It | 


was expressed solely by means of the personal pronouns, for all 
other distinctions of gender had been lost. Is it not then a per- 
fectly natural and obvious objection to this theory, that these self- 
same pronouns, he, she, and it, would have sufficed to preserve the 
old grammatical gender? If, ex hypothesi, there were no other 
means of expressing gender than the pronouns he, she, and it, would 
not these pronouns have served just as well to express grammatical 
gender as to express natural gender? ... [And] is it not... 
likely that, with a long tradition of grammatical gender, English 
would have retained such gender by the means at its disposal— 
the personal pronouns—unless [there had been some reason to the 
contrary]?... The personal pronouns indicating natural gender 
would have made the distinction of gender just as clear as they do 
in the case of natural gender in Modern English and, as a matter 
of fact, English might by means of the pronouns of he, she, and it 
retain grammatical gender to this day.... The current view then 
merely amounts to saying that after inflections disappeared it was 
no longer possible to distinguish gender by means of inflections: 
which nobody will deny. But when it is said that the loss of inflec- 
tions made it impossible to distinguish gender at all, then the 
statement is a flat contradiction oi the fact that gender might have 
been indicated by the pronouns.” 


The difficulties in the accepted theory of the loss of 
gender pointed out by Mr. Classen are real ones and have 
not been met by the investigators of the subject. In re- 
gard to the gender-distinctive forms of he, she, and it they 
say: “die pronomina personalia haben nie eine besondere 
bedeutung fiir die erhaltung des gram. genus; sie haben 
jedenfalls nach dem vorfall der englischen flexion die 
zerriitung und das schwinden des gram. genus nicht auf- 
halten kénnen”’; '* “ wie schon einmal erwihnt, zeigt ja 
die geschichte selbst, dass die personal- und possessivpro- 


* Modern Language Review, xtv, 97-102. 
™ Classen, p. 98. * Hoffmann, p. 68. 
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nomina allein nicht ausreichten, den alten zustand zu 
erhalten.” 1* In regard to the substitution of natural for 
grammatical gender they say: “So konnte denn nach dem 
aussterben des gram. genus das natiirliche geschlecht, das 
am deutlichsten und sinnfilligsten wirkende element, mit 
voller kraft wieder in die erscheinung treten, wie es denn 
auch tatsiichlich geschehen ist ” ; ** “ schon im ags. scheint 
dieses [i. e. das natiirliche genus] seine wirkung geltend 
zu machen. . . Das nach dem schwund der flektivischen 
endungen nun sich dieses moment besonders stark geltend 
macht, ist einleuchtend”; 1° “waren auch die genusun- 
terscheidenden markmale der adjektiv- und pronominal- 
flexion (mit ausnahme der der personalia) geschwunden, 
so dass es hier nur eine und zwar geschlechtlich indiffer- 
ente form gab (the, that, thts ete.), so hatten sich doch die 
personalpronomina mit ihren geschiechtsunterscheidenden 
formen erhalten (he, she, it, his, her(s)), da sie ja fiir die 
unterscheidung der geschjechter lebender wesen nicht ent- 
behrt werden konnten. Als nun durch den verfall der’ 
flexionsendungen die tradition fiir das persénsonliche ge- 
schlecht unpersénlicher substantiva abgebrochen war, 
mussten diese im grammatischen sinne neutral werden, 
d. h. es wurden die neutralen kein persénsonliches ge- 
schlecht bezeichnenden formen des _personalpronomens 
und des entsprechenden possessivs it (spiter its) auf 
sie bezogen, da die sprache nur diese im grammatischen 
sinn neutralen, nicht aber eine absolut neutrale, gram- 
matisch indifferente form besass. Somit ist das gram- 
matische genus im englischen hier formell noch erhalten. 
Freilich wird es nicht als soleches empfunden.” 1¢ 


“Glahn, p. 21; ef. p. 9. Cf. also Morsbach’s expression, in pas- 
sage quoted above: “mit ausschluss der personalia, die bei diesem 
prozess keine rolle spielen konnten.” 

“ Hoffmann, p. 68; see also p. 57. 

*%* Landwehr, p. 35. * Morsbach, pp. 10 f. 
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The passages I have quoted do not tell us why the | 


gender-distinctive forms of the personal pronoun could 
not maintain the distinctions of grammatical gender, nor 


do they explain how natural gender took the place of 


grammatical gender. Morsbach says that the gender-dis- 
tinctive forms of the personal pronoun were retained be- 
cause they were indispensable for the designation of the 
sex of living beings. But Modern Persian has neither 
grammatical nor natural gender, the same pronoun being 
used for both he and she, and a demonstrative (which 
however can refer to persons as well as things) being used 
for it. It is not necessary for our present purpose to 
explain why the gender-distinctive forms of the personal 
pronoun were retained in Middle English, but we can be 
certain that their retention was not due to their indis- 
pensableness. And Morsbach fails to explain why ‘nouns 
designating things without life had to become neuter after 
the tradition of graramatical gender was broken. Not to 
mention other possible systems of gender different from 
the Old English and Modern English systems, it is at 
least theoretically conceivable that, since practically all 
nouns came to have the endings derived from those of the 
Old English masculine a-declension, the nouns which had 
been feminine and neuter in Old English might have 
become masculine. 

K6rner’s explanation of the origin of natural gender is 
somewhat more definite than that of the other writers I 
have quoted. He says: 

In den sprachen, in welchen die substantive mit grammatischem 
geschlechte versehen sind, giebt es gewisse bezeichnungen ftir per- 
sonen, die ihrem (meist neutralen) genus nach mit dem nattirlichen 
geschlechte der bezeichneten personen im widerspruche stehen. . . . 
Dieser von der sprache auferlegte zwang wird jedoch dadurch ge- 


mildert, dass gewinlich jedes auf ein solches wort sich zurtick- 
beziehende pronomen das nattirliche geschlecht der gemeinten person 


297OIVUS s2 eT w O6CE.hlCUM Sasser anna. ..e............. 
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zum ausdruck bringt. So sagte man ags. bet megden, bet wif, se 
wifmon, liess ihnen aber oft unmitelbar darauf heo, hiere und i. 
folgen, je nachdem der zusammenhang es mit sich brachte; in 
gleicher weise konnte man pet child wieder aufnehmen mit he, wenn 
ein knabe gemeint war, oder mit heo, wenn von einem miidchen die 
rede war. Als nun aber die ags. flexion zusammen mit dem her- 
kémmlichen grammatischen geschlechte im schwinden begriffen 
waren, musste auch das mit diesen worten verbundene demonstrativ- 
pronomen seine grammatisch-geschlechtige form zu gunsten des sex- 
uellen geschlechts der beziechneten person umiindern.” Diese er- 
scheinung finden wir in der ersten hiilfte des 13. jahrh. in der that 
vor. So begegnet z. b. in der A. R. p. 406: bene mon oBer peo 
wummon. Warum hiitte sonst der verfasser nicht auch pene wum- 
mon geschrieben, da ja dem wifmon im ags. als compositum von 
mon gleichfalls das miinnliche genus zukommt? [Nine more ex- 
amples are given from early Middle English texts of maiden, 
wummon, and wif accompanied by a feminine article or demon- 
strative.] * 


This explanation, however, applies only to the small 
group of nouns life wif, megden, and wifmon whose gram- 
matical gender was in conflict with the sex of the persons 
whom these nouns designated. It does not explain the 
transition from grammatical to natural gender in the great 
body of nouns which denoted lifeless objects and which 
were masculine or feminine in Old English. 

The explanation of these difficulties, however, is after 
all a simple one, and the same explanation accounts both 
for the failure of the gender-distinctive forms of he, she, 
it, to prevent the loss of grammatical gender and also for 
the existence of natural gender in the later Middle 
English. 


“The statement made in this sentence is erroneous. As will be 
shown later in this paper, the gender-distinctive forms of the demon- 
strative and definitive article, even when they modified nouns like 
wife, maiden, and woman, were as a rule in concord with gram- 
matical gender. The usage Kérner illustrates was only occasional. 

* Korner, p. 27. See also the last sentence of the passage quoted 
from Kérner at the beginning of this paper. 
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The fact is that in Old English the use of the gender- 
distinctive forms of hé, héo, hit was almost the same as 
our own use of them. The masculine forms in the over- 
whelming majority of cases referred to males, the femi- 
nine forms to females, and the neuter forms to things 
without sex. They were only rarely used in conflict with 
natural gender. For example, Beowulf contains about 
429 gender-distinctive forms of h@, héo, hit, of which only 
8, less than 2 per cent., are in conflict with natural gender. 
On the other hand, the gender-distinctive forms of the 
strong adjective declension, s¢, séo, Pat, and other prono- 
minal words were very frequently used in conflict with 
natural gender. As compared with the 8 gender-distinc- 
tive forms of hé, héo, hit which are in conflict with natural 
gender in Beowulf, the number of gender-distinctive forms 
of the strong adjective declension, sé, so, Pet, and other 


prenominal words that are used in conflict with natural ; 


gender is about 280. In other words, out’ of all the 
gender-distinctive pronominal words and strong adjec- 
tives in Beowulf which are in conflict with natural gender, 
less than 3 per cent. are forms of hé, héo, hit. 

It is obvious from these facts that the personal pronoun 


hé, héo, hit furnished little support for grammatical | 


gender. The genders that were difficult to learn were 
those of masculine and feminine nouns that denoted life- 
less objects—that is the nouns that had a grammatical 
gender that was in conflict with natural gender. But the 
gender of such nouns was very seldom indicated by the 
forms of hé, héo, hit, for these forms were seldom used in 
conflict with natural gender. It is evident, therefore, that 
when in Middle English the gender-distinctive forms of 
the strong adjective declension, definite article and demon- 
strative, and other pronominal words began to be dis- 
placed by forms that were not distinctive of gender, it 


rs 
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became increasingly difficult for the younger generations 
of speakers to learn the traditional genders. But it 
also became increasingly easier for them to evade the un- 
certainties of grammatical gender by using the forms not 
distinctive of gender (the, that, this, ete.) which were dis- 
placing the gender-distinctive forms.’® Inevitably, there- 
fore, the tendency (initiated by sound changes and an- 
alogy) to displace these gender-distinctive forms by forms 
that were not distinctive of gender was accelerated, the 
gender-distinctive forms passed entirely out of use, and 
grammatical gender was dead. 

The gender-distinetive forms of the personal pronoun, 
however, continued to be used in Middle English very 
much as they had been used in Old English. They were 
occasionally used in conflict with natural gender as long 
as the distinctions of grammatical gender were maintained 
at all. We shouldn’t expect them to be used more freely 
in conflict with natural gender in the period when the 
distinctions of grammatical gender were weakening than 
they were in the period when the system of grammatical 
gender was still intact. And when the distinctions of gram- 
matical gender ceased to be made, the personal pronoun 
continued to be used in virtually the same way. Only 
instead of being used in accordance with natural gender 
(say) 98 per cent. of the time they were used in accord- 
ance with natural gender 100 per cent. of the time. That 
is, after grammatical gender was lost, the personal pro- 
noun, which in Old English had seldom expressed any- 
thing but natural gender, continued to express natural 
gender. In fact, inasmuch as natural gender is expressed 


*In using the words “evade” and “ uncertainties” I do not in- 
tend to imply on the part of speakers of Middle English any con- 
sciousness of evasion or uncertainty. 
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entirely by means of the personal pronouns, we might say 


that natural gender did not replace grammatical gender ad 


in Middle English but survived it. 

The fact that grammatical gender was mainly expressed 
and supported in Old English and early Middle English 
by the strong adjective declension and the pronominal 
words exclusive of he, she, it is very clearly illustrated by 
cases in which an adjective, article, or demonstrative is in 
concord with the grammatical gender of the noun with 
which it is used but the personal pronoun which refers to 
the noun is in concord with its natural gender and in con- 
flict with its grammatical gender. There is an example 
of this in Beowulf 2802 ff.: 

Hitad heato-mé&re hléw gewyrcean 
beorhtne wxfter bé&le et brimes nésan; 
sé scel to gemyndum minum léodum 
héah hlifian on Hrones-nesse, 


pet hit s#-lidend sytdan hatan 
Biowulfes biorh. 


In Genesis 2647 ff. we have: 


Mé segde &r 
pet wif hire wordum selfa 
unfricgendum, pet héo Abrahames 
sweostor wére. 


Wiilfing has given two examples from Bede and Orosius.”° 
Other examples from the same period are: 


Ac hie woldon selfe fleon Sa byrSenne sua micelre scylde, 5a Se 
his unwierSe weron, gif hie, etc. (Pastoral Care, ed. Sweet, p. 
31, 14f.). 

Ie Se wolde giet recean sume swite rihte raca; ac ic wat bet pis 
fole his nele gelyfan (Boethius, ed. Sedgefield, p. 122, 17f.). 


Die syntagw in den werken Alfreds des grossen, 1, section 238. 
For another Early West-Saxon example see Dialogs of Gregory the 
Great, ed. Hecht, p. 17, 17 ff., as. C. For other examples in poetical 
texts see Genesis 2242 f., 2380 f. See also note 26 below. 
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Almost any number of examples could be given from Late 
West-Saxon texts. A few are the following: 


And God pa geswefode pone Adam, and papa he slep Sa genam he 
he an rib of his sidan, and geworhte of Sam ribbe e@nne wifman, and 
axode Adam hu heo hatan sceolde (lfric, Homilies, ed. Thorpe, 
I, 14). 

He com 6a on neddran hiwe to bam twam mannum, erest to 
Sam wife, and hire to cwat, etc. (Ibid., 1, 16). 

Wyre pe n& anne arc, breo hund fetma lang, and fiftig fetma 
wid, and pritig fetma heah: gehref hit eall, etc. (Ibid., 1, 20). 

Det cild is tuwa acenned: he is acenned of pam Feder on heofo- 
num, ete. (Ibid., 1, 24). 

Eft swa gelice gelehte anne calic, senode mid swidran, and sealde 
his gingrum, of to supenne efter gereorde; sede pet hit were sodlice 
his blod, etc. \(Jbid., 1, 244). 

Etad pisne hlaf, hit is min lichama (Jbid., 1, 266). 

Da weard pet meden mycclum hoh-ful ha heo efre weras wissian 
sceolde (A@lfric, Lives of Saints, ed. Skeat, 1, 32, 121f.). 

Witodlice basilius, gebyld pburh his drihten, be ende-byrdnyss 
awrat ealle Sa penunga pera halgan messan swa swa hit healdad 
grecas (Ibid., 1, 58, 142 ff.). 

Peos race is swite lang-sum fullice to gereccenne, ac we hit secgad 
eow on ba scortostan wisan (Ibid., 1, 98, 139 f.). 

+ +. geopenie ponne se xlmihtiga hxlend pises wifes mud pet heo 
mege sprecan (Ibid., 1, 122, 96f.).™ 

DA on pim ehteopan dege hig cdmon pet cild ymsniban, and 
nemdon hyne hys feder naman Zachariam (St. Luke, ed. Bright, 
1: 59). 

In Middle English there are many cases of this usage in 
La3amon, for example: 

Sone swa he hider com: swa he pat maide inom. 

he wolde mon-radene: habben wit pan maidene. 

filde nefde heo na mare: __ buten fi[f]tene 3ere. 


ne mihte pat maidé: his mone i-polien. 
anan swa he lai hire mide: _hire lif heo losede sone (25909 ff.). 


Heo wuneden inne Winchestre: an and twéti wikene. 
& senden to Rome ful iwis: efter pan maidene Genuis. 


™I have printed Skeat’s text as prose and modified the punctu- 
ation. 
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Pat maiden mid iside: com to pisse londe. 

& Claudien be keisere: 3ef heo pisse kinge. 

jet hit is isene: heo wes her quene (9540 ff.). 

Pis tidinde com biliue: in to pd [ms. B ban] wife. 

pet hire leuerd wes icumen: and mid him his preo gumen 
(19014 ff.). 

Efne pissen worden: pa pat wif seide. 

Beduer heo gon hirten: mid hendeliche worden (25939 ff.). 


Quer so[}] seiden pat 3unge vifmd: hire folwed mochel wisdom 
(3468 f.). 


Ah pa Claudius wrest in pissen londe com: he funde enne 


feire wimman. 
heo wes wit’ heo wes wis: heo wes maidé ful iwis (9598 ff.). 


For other examples see 156 f., 2499 ff., 3111 ff., 9568 f., 
22229 ff., 25867 f., 30792 ff.2 The following example 
occurs in the homilies of ms. Cotton Vesp. A 22: 


He [Satan] com pa anfdren hiwe toSam twim mannum, erést 
to San wife, and hir to cwed.* 


Landwehr (p. 52) gives three examples from the Ancren 
Riwle: 


(Muchel medschipe hit is, he seid, don wel, & wilnen word perof: 
don hware puruh me bud pene kinedom of heouene, & sulled hit for a 
windes puf of wordes (p. 148, 1 ff.). 

Gif peo ilke scheadewe were 3et so kene, oder so hot, pet 3e hit ne 
muhten nout widuten herme ivelen, hwat wolde 3e siggen bi pet ilke 
eiffule ping pet hit of come (p. 190, 25 ff.) ? 

- . » pet teo hwule pet heo drinked bene drunch, ne beo hit neuer 
80 bitter, ne iueled heo hit neuer (p. 240, 1 f.).™ 


™For examples of maiden, wif, and wimmen used with neuter or. 


masculine forms of the article or strong adjective but not followed 
by a personal pronoun see Lazamon 3202, 9067, 9543 f., 14349, 14364, 
16018, 22227, 23619, 25959 ff., 26132, 26137. 

"Old English Homilies, 1, 223, 18f.; I have modified the punctu- 
ation. Note also Ses meidenes 241, 12. 

™“ Landwehr’s comment upon these passages is as follows: “ Dass 
ein und dasselbe wort an verschiedenen stellen verschiedene genera 
(das des etymons und geschlechtslosigkeit z. b.) zeigen kann, wird 
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Very rarely in Old English and occasionally in Middle 


English a definite article modifying wife, maiden, or 


woman is in conflict with the grammatical gender of its 


- noun and in concord with its natural gender, as in séo 


wifman (Judges 4:21), Peo wimon (La3amon, 279), 
bi Pare wimman (ibid., 6357), of Pere Were wimmon 
(ibid., 14973), mid Per unwémmed meide his moder (Old 
English Homilies, 1, 239, 18). But in the overwhelming 
majority of cases, in Middle English as well as in Old 
English, the gender-distinctive forms of the strong adjec- 
tive declension, definite article, and other pronominal 
words exclusive of he, she, it were used in accordance with 
grammatical gender. And as long as these gender-distinc- 
tive forms were used at all in Middle English they were 
used with the greatest freedom in conflict with natural 


gender. 
That the gender-distinctive forms of the personal pro- 


noun, however, were seldom in conflict with natural gender 
is proved by the tables printed below. These tables show 
the total number of gender-distinctive forms of the per- 


kaum auffallen (vergl. p. 41 u. ff.). Wenn aber, wie in folgenden 
beispielen, in ein und demselben satze das gleiche wort zweige- 
schlechtig behandelt wird, und zwar so, dass das direkt dabei steh- 
ende pronomen (hier der artikel) erhaltung des genus des etymons 
zeigt, das entfernter stehende pronomen aber, das das wort wieder 
aufnimmt, bereits neutrum ist, so kénnen wir hieraus folgern, dass 
in diesen fiillen das gefiihl fiir das gr. genus nicht mehr stark war. 
In dem gebrauch des geschlechtigen artikels kiénnen wir hier nur 
eine spontane weiterfiihrung eines sprachgebrauchs erblicken, der in 
einer friiheren periode noch lebendig und lebensfiihig war” (p. 51). 
If Landwehr had recognized that grammatical gender which was in 
conflict with natural gender was expressed in Old English and Mid- 
dle English primarily by the gender-distinctive forms of tho strong 
adjective declension and definite article and demonstrative, and 
only occasionally by the personal pronoun, he would not have made 
this comment. The personal pronoun is conclusive evidence of gram- 
matical gender only when it is used in conflict with natural gender. 
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sonal pronoun that occur in ten representative Old English 
texts (or portions of texts) and ten representative Middle 
English texts (or portions of texts), the number of gender- 
distinctive forms in each text that are in conflict with 
natural gender, and the percentage of conflicts. To the 
tables themselves, however, I must prefix some explana- 
tions of the system I followed in collecting the data on 
which the tables are based. 

All of the Old English forms of the personal pronoun 
are either positively or negatively gender-distinctive; hé, 
héo, hit, hire, hine, and hie (fem. ace. sing.) are posi- 
tively gender-distinctive, and his and him are negatively 
gender-distinctive. In collecting my data I disregarded 
his and him and included only the forms that are posi- 
tively gender-distinctive.*® I followed this plan because 
I wished to conduct the investigation on the terms least 
favorable to my own thesis. The forms his and him are 
very frequent and are almost never in conflict with natural 
gender.*® To have included them, therefore, would have 


J followed the same principle in collecting the data given earlier 
in this paper in regard to the conflicts with natural gender in the 
gender-distinctive forms of the strong adjective declension, s¢, séo, 
pet, and other pronominal words in Beowulf. That is, I disre- 
garded the masculine and neuter genitive and dative singular and 
the masculine-feminine forms of hwd. I also disregarded the occa- 
sional plural gender-distinctive forms of the strong adjective declen- 
sion. 

*Tnasmuch as his and him are indifferently masculine and neuter, 
they can be in conflict with natural gender only when they refer to 
masculine or Gemining nouns that denote females (like wifman and 
wif). (But such nouns are almost always referred to by a feminine 
pronoun. The cases in which his and him refer to masculine nouns 
that denote lifeless objects (e. g. Beowulf 1528 f., 84 wes forma 
sit / déorum madme, pet his dim dleg) are ambiguous, even 
apart from the tendency to use a neuter pronoun for referring to 
masculine and feminine nouns denoting lifeless objects, as in—sio 
ecg gewac / briin on bane, bat unswidor, / ponne his Siod-cyning 
pearfe hefde (Beowulf 2577 ff.). 
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considerably increased the total number of gender-distinc- 
tive forms without correspondingly increasing the number 
of conflicts. Beowulf, for example, contains about 233 exam- 
ples of his and him, none of them in conflict with natural 
gender. If his and him are included, the total number of 
gender-distinctive forms is 662, the number of conflicts 
is still 8, and the percentage of conflicts if )therefore .0121 
instead of .0186. The former percentage, however, rather 
than the latter is really the significant one for our purpose. 

The table containing the data from Middle English 
texts is based exclusively on the Middle English deriva- 
tives of the Old English forms that were positively gender- 
distinctive,?” his and him being disregarded. Here the 
exclusion of him operates to increase the percentage of 
conflicts with natural gender even more than in the data 
from Old English texts, for in the majority of the Middle 
English texts included in the table him has either partly 
or wholly displaced hine as the masculine accusative singu- 
lar form of the pronoun. The portion of the Ancren Riwle 
tnat I have examined contains about 163 examples of his 
and him, none of them in conflict with natural gender. 
If these forms are included, the total number of gender- 
distinctive forms is 658, the number of conflicts is still 
28, and the percentage of conflicts is therefore .0425 
instead of .0566. Here again the former percentage 
rather than the latter is really the significant one. I have 
also (perhaps without sufficient reason) disregarded the 
pronouns ha, hare, and (h)is (feminine accusative singu- 
lar); these are frequent in some of the Middle English 
texts I have used and are very rarely in conflict with 


"T have treated the masculine nominative he (heo) and feminine 
nominative heo (he) as distinct in spite of occasional ambiguities 


of spelling. 
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natural gender. So the effect of these exclusions also is 
to increase the percentage of conflicts. 

As the criterion of “natural gender” I have taken 
Modern English usage. For example, I have not consid- 
ered tt as in conflict with natural gender when it refers 
_to child, nor a feminine pronoun when it refers to Church 
(collective sense), because this usage is still common in 
Modern English. And I have not considered masculine 
or feminine pronouns as in conflict with natural gender 
when they refer to animals (real or mythical) unless there 
is evidence that the animal is not of the sex indicated by 
the pronoun. Nor have I regarded masculine pronouns 
referring to Grendel’s mother in Beowulf or feminine 
pronouns referring to Jerusalem and Bethlehem as being 
in conflict’with natural gender. In all other doubtful 
cases, however, I have assumed conflict. 

The tables are as follows: 7° 


Texts Tota' gender- Conflicts with Percentage 

Old English distinctive forms natural gender of conflicts 
Beowulf, ed. Chambers 429 8 .0186 
Juliana, ed. Strunk 97 0 .0000 
Elene, ed. Holthausen 119 3 0252 
Genesis A, ed. Holthausen 178 4 .0225 
Orosius, ed. Sweet, Book Iv, 357 19 -0532 

pp. 154-212 


*T offer the data contained in these tables as close approxima- 
tions. I have gone thru all of the texts twice to make my collec- 
tion of conflicts as complete as possible, but doubtless a few have 
escaped my notice. The totals of the gender-distinctive forms in the 
various texts are (except in two or three instances) based on one 
count. The actual totals would prove, I believe, to be slightly 
greater than those given in the tables, for one is more likely to miss 
forms in counting than to count forms that ought not to be counted, 
and in the cases in which I did make a recount I found my second 
total to be greater than my first. The probable error in the deter- 
mination of the totals therefore tends to neutralize the probable 
error in the determination of the number of the conflicts. 


7 
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Texts Total gender- Conflicts with Percentage 
Old English distinctive forms natural gender of conflicts 

Bede, ed. Schipper, Book m1, 463 10 0216 
pp. 106-189, MS B 

Dialogs of Gregory the Great, 500 22 .0440 
ed. Hecht, pp. 1-53, MS C 

ilfric’s Homilies, ed. Thorpe, 1000 47 0470 
I, 2-160 (to 1.18 inc.) 

fElfric’s Lives of Saints, 500 14 .0280 
ed. Skeat, 1, 24-138 (1.354) 

St. Luke, ed. Bright 1082 35 0323 

Average percentage: .0292 
Middle English 
Bodley Homilies, ed. Belfour, 300 22 .0733 
EETS, p. 2-44 (1.28) 

History of the Holy Rood-Tree, 381 10 0262 
ed. Napier, EETS 

Lazamon’s Brut, ed. Madden, 600 27 0450 
ll. 1-2560, MS A 

Owl and the Nightingale, ed. Wells, 455 24 0527 
MS C 

Lambeth Homilies, ed. Morris, 623 47 0754 
Early English Homilies, 
I, 3-101 (1.20) 

Ancren Riwle, selections in Miitz- 495 28 0566 
ner’s Altenglische Sprachproben 

Trinity Coll. Homilies, ed. Morris, 300 12 .0400 
Early English Homilies, 
mm, 31 (1.18)-114 1.4) 

Life of St. Katherine, ed. Einenkel, 326 3 0082 
EETS 

St, Juliana, ed. Cockayne, 240 1 .0042 
EETS, MS Royal 

Ayenbite of Inwyt, selections in 517 23 .0445 
Mitzner’s Altenglische Sprach- 
proben 


Average percentage: .0427.” 





™The greater percentage of conflicts in the Middle English texts 
is due partly to causes stated above on page 96, but still more, I 
think, to the abstract nature of the Middle English material as com- 
pared with the Old English. We should naturally expect a higher 
percentage of conflicts in homilies and similar material than in 
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It is evident, I think, from the facts set forth above that 


natural gender “ came in,” as Mr. Classen says, “ by way ° 


of the personal pronouns.” °° But the fact that the per- 


narrative. The surprising fact is that in material so abstract as the 
Bodley and Lambeth Homilies the percentage is not greater. Of 
course in limited portions of text the percentage may be much 
greater than any of those given in the table. For example, the first 
of Zlfric’s Lives of Saints (ed. Skeat), which is largely a discourse 
on the nature of the soul, has a very high percentage of conflicts. 
But discourses of this kind are exceptional even in literature, and 
they are generally of limited extent. I might add that the unex- 
pectedly high percentages of conflicts in Orosius and the Brut are 
due to the use of feminine pronouns referring to Romebyrig, Car- 
thage, burh, etc. 

® Modern Language Review, xtv, 100. On the following page Mr. 
Classen says: “it is clear from the evidences of Old English that 
there existed a strong sense of sex.... Such a sense of sex might 
readily develop a sense of sexlessness, or a sense of. the distinction 
between living and lifeless things. How far this sense may have 
been strengthened by the possibility [italics mine] that the personal 
pronouns are most commonly used in the masculine and feminine 
to refer to man and woman, we do not know. But it is a possibility 
which ought not to be lost sight of.” These sentences might very 
well have suggested to me the mode of investigation used in the 
present paper if I had not already formulated the thesis here pre- 
sented and accumulated material sufficient for its establishment a 
year or two before Mr. Classens’ article appeared. I am glad, how- 
ever, to acknowledge that I have been considerably aided in the pre- 
sentation of my thesis by being able to use as a point of departure 
that portion of Mr. Classen’s article quoted earlier in this paper. 
To discuss the article as a whole would take more space than can be 
given to it here. Mr. Classen does not appear to be acquainted with 
the investigations of Kérner, Hoffmann, Landwehr, and Morsbach 
(Glahn’s investigation was probably not available at the time he 
wrote). If he had been acquainted with them he would probably 
have distinguished more clearly than he does between the two dis- 
tinct problems of the loss of grammatical gender and the establish- 
ment of natural gender in Middle English. As I have tried to show 
in the body of this paper, the loss of grammatical gender might 
have occurred without the establishment of natural gender, and the 
establishment of natural gender (expressed by the personal pro- 


noun) might have occurred without the loss of grammatical gender, 
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sonal pronoun was very seldom in conflict with natural 
gender could not have led either directly or indirectly to the 
loss of grammatical gender. It is perfectly conceivable 
that the personal pronoun might have come to be used in 
accordance with natural gender 100 per cent. of the time 
instead of 98 per cent. of the time even if the other gender- 
distinctive forms had been retained. But this would not 
have been loss of grammatical gender. There would 
have been a double system of gender, natural gender ex- 
pressed by the personal pronoun and grammatical gender 
expressed by the other gender-distinctive forms.** 

The conclusion that the predominant use of the per- 
sonal pronoun in accordance with natural sex or sexless- 
ness in Old English and Middle English was not a 
cause of the loss of grammatical gender is not merely 
@ priori probable but is supported by direct evidence. 
Grammatical gender was lost in Middle English but has 
been retained in Modern High German and Modern Low 
German. If the predominant use of the personal pronoun 
in accordance with sex or sexlessness were peculiar to Old 
English and Middle English we should have some ground 
for suspecting that this usage might have been a cause in 
bringing about the loss of grammatical gender. As a 
matier of fact. we find that the use of the personal pro- 
noun in Old High German and Old Saxon, as well as in 
Gothic, was identical with its use in Old and Middle 


" Indeed, natural gender exists together with grammatical gender 
in Latin, Greek, Germanic, and the Indo-European languages gener- 
ally. When a Roman remarked to his companion of a girl whom 
both had noticed but of whom neither had yet spoken, “ Pulchra 
est” or “Illa pulchra,” the use of the feminine was determined by 
natural gender. So also in “Ignarus sum,” “Curiosa es,” etc. And 
a clause (which of course has no grammatical gender) is always 
neuter. 
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English. The percentage of conflicts with natural gender 
in the gender-distinctive forms of the personal pronoun in 
representative texts of these dialects is shown in the fol- 


lowing tables: ** 
Total gender- Conflicts with Percentage 
Texts distinctive forms natural gender of conflicts 
Gothic: Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, Galatians, Ephesians, 
Philippians (Stamm - Heyne’s 


Ulfilas, 11 ed., ed. Wrede).... 602 20 .0332 
Old High German: Tatian, ed. 
Sievers, 2 ed., pp. 13-162..... 768 25 .0325 


Old High German: Otfrid’s Zvan- 

gelienbuch, selections from Book 

IV in Braune’s Althochdeutsches 

Lesebuch, 7 ed., pp. 116-134... 451 2 0044 
Old Saxon: Heliand, ll. 1-3000, 

ed. Behaghel, Heliand und Gen- 

eT ony 845 18 0213 

Average percentage: .0228 


We find also that in these dialects, as in Old English, 
the gender-distinctive forms of the personal pronoun are 
frequently used in conflict with grammatical gender when 
they refer to nouns whose grammatical gender does not 
coincide with natural gender. This occurs most fre- 
quently when the pronoun refers to a neuter noun that 


"TJ followed in collecting the data on which this table is based the 
same system that I followed in collecting the data from Old and 
Middle English texts on which the previous tables are based. Of 
the Gothic pronoun is, si, ita, etc., the Old High German pronoun 
(h)er, siu, iz, ete., and the Old Saxon pronoun hé, siu, it, ete., I 
included only the forms that are positively gender-distinctive. The 
same forms are positively gender-distinctive in all four dialects 
except that in Old High German the neuter genitive singular es is 
positively gender-distinctive whereas the corresponding forms in the 
other dialects are only negatively gender-distinctive. I have gone 
thru the Gothic, Old High German, and Old Saxon texts only once, 
but I believe the percentages I have arrived at are a sufficiently 
close approximation for the purpose for which I offer them. 
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denotes a male or female; ** it occurs occasionally when 
the pronoun refers to a masculine or feminine noun that 
denotes a lifeless object.** 

In the light of these facts it is evident that the Old 
English (or Germanic)** usage in regard to the personal 
pronoun was the determining cause of the establishment 


®Old English examples of this usage would be superfluous here, 
and examples from the other dialects are scarcely less so. Among 
those that occur in the texts examined for the purpose of this paper 
are: thaz kind . . . inan, Tatian, 1v, 11; utib sie, Tatian xxvm, 1; 
themo magatine ... siu, Tatian, LXxtx, 9; that kind... he, Heli- 
and 382; that fri... ira, Heliand 435f.; them wuite... siu, 
Heliand 445f.; barn ... ina Heliand 798; pata barn . . . izai, St. 
Mark, 5: 41. In these texts I have not found any neuter noun 
denoting a female referred to by a neuter pronoun; kind and barn are 
referred to either by a neuter pronoun or by a pronoun correspond- 
ing to the actual sex of the child. 

“TI have noted the following clear examples in Old High German: 
Otfrid, Iv, 16, 33; Tatian, txxm, 5. In Heliand 1509f. himile 
(mas.) and erSu (fem.) are referred to by neuter that. To the 
Old English examples already given of hit referring to a masculine 
or feminine noun I may add: Beowulf 779, 1234, 2248, and possibly 
3161; Orosius, p. 174, 4-8; Alfric, Homilies, 1, 88, line 3 from 
bottom. 

* As a matter of fact this usage is no more peculiar to Germanic 
than to Old English. It is impossible of course to give for Latin 
and Greek comparative statistics in precisely the form that was used 
for the Germanic dialects, because Latin and Greek have no third 
personal pronoun (that is no gender-distinctive demonstrative used 
exclusively as a substantive) and because the pronominal words that 
perform in Latin and Greek the function of the Germanic third per- 
sonal pronoun are so diverse morphologically. But if we examine 
the substantive use of these pronominal words in Latin and Greek 
we find that they are seldom in conflict with natural gender. The 
Latin Vulgate text of St. Luke (ed. Nestle) contains about 759 
forms of ille, is, hic, ipse, and iste used substantively, of which 25 
are in conflict with natural gender, giving a percentage of .0329. 
The Greek text of St. Mark (ed. Westcott and Hort) contains about 
593 forms of airés, odros, éavrov, éxeivos, and demonstrative 46 and 8s 
used substantively, of which 21 are in conflict with natural gender, 


giving a percentage of .0354. 
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of natural gender in Middle English. The cause of 
the loss of grammatical gender, however, must be sought 
elsewhere. It is to be found in the causes which led to 
the loss of the gender-distinctive forms of the adjective, 
definite article and demonstrative, and other pronominal 
words by which grammatical gender was expressed and 


communicated. 
Samvuet Moore. 
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V.—THE EVE OF ST. AGNES AND THE MYSTERIES 
OF UDOLPHO 


That Keats in The Eve of St. Agnes was possibly 
indebted to Mrs. Radcliffe’s The Mysteries of Udolpho 
was suggested to me by my colleague, Professor Margaret 
Sherwood, who pointed out several signs of relationship 
between the two works. Since that time I have made 
some study of the problem, and record the following 
observations. No attempt is here made to discuss the 
question raised by President MacCracken! of Keats’s 
obligation to Boceaccio’s Filocolo, since it is not possible 
to reach final conclusions in regard to the matter without 
making a systematic study of the relationship of the 
Eve of St. Agnes to Floris and Blancheflur, Filocolo, 
Romeus and Juliet, Romeo and Juliet, The Mysteries of 
Udolpho, and Christabel. 

Keats jests at Mrs. Radcliffe (Letter to Reynolds, 
March 14, 1818), saying: “I am going among scenery 
whence I intend io tip you the Damosel Radcliffe—I’ll 
cavern you, and grotto you, and waterfall you, and wood 
you and water you, and immense-rock you, and tremen- 
dous-sound you, and solitude you.” But, underneath this 
playfulness there is certainly evidence of a distinct 
acquaintance with the works of the lady. What may have 
been the influences she exerted on tne young poet’s imagi- 
nation ? 

The Mysteries of Udolpho is characterized by an ardent 
delight in natural beauty, by a romantic sentiment 
towards the Middle Ages, and by an_ intensely 


1“ The Source of Keats’s Eve of St. Agnes,” Modern Philology, v, 
1907-8. 
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vivid power of depicting both concrete detail and emo- 
tional experience. Mrs. Radcliffe excelled in arousing the 
sense of wonder and mystery; she threw a glamor over 
landscape; she reproduced the very moods of love, loneli- 
ness, and terror; she knew to a nicety how to create that 
sort of suspense which enthralls any reader of sensibility. 
Underneath her extravagance there is a steady logical 
structure, a certain firmness in management of material. 
Is it not possible that Keats read Mrs. Radcliffe with 
more or less scoffing and more or less genuine study of 
her methods of casting an artistic realism over the most 
improbable scenes ? 

The setting of Mrs. Radcliffe’s story possessed many 
elements that seem revived by Keats. There was the 
solid grandeur of an ancient Gothic castle, with shadowy, 
galleries, mysterious staircases, moonlit casements, and 
gorgeous apartments hung with arras glowing with 
medieval pageantry. The feudal life with old retainers 
serving an arrogant master and his carousing friends is 
pictured in both works. 

In plot, Keats found in Udolpho the story of a young 
gentlewoman beloved by an eager impetuous lover who, 
despite enemies and opposition, gained admission to his 
lady’s presence, and in secret interviews poured out his 
protestations of love, begging her to fly with him away 
from her harsh guardians. 

The characterization in Mrs. Radcliffe’s story is as 
emotional and vague as is that in the St. Agnes. In both 
stories the emotional effects are all heightened, but not 
really individualized. The lovely heroine with her fears 
and her helplessness is less real than the sturdy old 
servant. Neither lover nor lady is more than a shadowy 
suggestion of embodied romance, but in Keats’s work the 
heroine has a youthfulness, an innocence, a separateness, 
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as of an enclosed nun. She seems to touch earth very 
lightly, and is, indeed, a saint’s “ charmed maid.” 

The element of mystery, horror, and haunting dread of 
ghostly sights and sounds, crudely and honestly explained 
in the denotiement by Mrs. Radcliffe, was to Keats a 
challenge to create that fine and pensive mystery of a 
world where love, endowed with visionary powers and 
leagued with saints, becomes a spiritual portent. Keats 
casts the spell of enchantment over objects of beauty and 
over the rapturous devotion of the lovers. Mrs. Radcliffe 
exalts sensation, surrounding love with sinister, objective 
fears, and fails to create that illusion of awed wonder 
which makes the St. Agnes so supremely “ romantic.” 

The following are, possibly, instances of Keats’s knowl- 
edge and memory of Udolpho. I quote the passages from 
Keats first, and then cite passages from Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
work. It should be noted that the passages from Mrs. 
Radcliffe have some words omitted; for the sake ef con- 
densation only significant details have been included. Of 
course a perusal of the chapters in their entirety is desir- 
able. The edition used is one published in Philadelphia, 
1879 (Claxton). 


I. The midnight scene in the chapel. 


The St. Agnes opens with the description of the ghostly 
chill and gloom within and without the feudal chapel. 
Here Keats displays his wonderful powers of making real 
the very sensations of that moment, and his artistic insight 
is revealed in his choice of an introduction that gives an 
austere purity and sanctity to a tale of love. The tone 
thus established at the beginning, keeps the story on a 
high level of nobility of feeling wholly different from the 
Filocolo: 
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St. Agnes’ Eve—Ah, bitter chill it was! 

The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold; 

The hare limp’d trembling through the frozen grass, 

And silent was the flock in woolly fold: 

Numb were the Beadsman’s fingers, while he told 

His rosary, and while his frosted breath, 

Like pious incense from a censer old, 

Seem’d taking flight for heaven, without a death, 
Past the sweet Virgin’s picture, while his prayer he saith. 


rm 


His prayer he saith, this patient, holy man; 
Then takes his lamp, and riseth from his knees, 
And back returneth, meagre, berefoot, wan, 
Along the chapel aisle by slow degrees: 
The sculptur’d dead, on each side, seem to freeze, 
Emprison’d in black, purgatorial rails: 
Knights, ladies, praying in dumb orat’ries, 
He passeth by; and his weak spirit fails 
To think how they may ache in icy hoods and mails. 


pee 


Northward he turneth through a little door, 
And scarce three steps, ere Music’s golden tongue 
Flatter’d to tears this aged man and poor. 





Emily remained in her chamber till she heard the convent bell 
strike twelve, when the nun came, as she had appointed, with the 
key to the private door that opened into the church, and they 
descended together the narrow winding staircase that led thither. 
The nun offered to accompany Emily to the grave, adding, it is 
melancholy to go alone at this hour. ... The sister gave her the 
lamp. ... The cold air of the aisles chilled her, and their deep 
silence and extent, feebly shone upon by the moonlight that streamed 
through a distant Gothic window. . . On the preceding evening... 
she had heard at a distance the monks chanting the requiem for his 
{a friar’s] soul ... as the voices mingling with a low querulous 
peal of the organ, swelled faintly, gloomy and affecting visions had 
arisen upon her mind. . . . St. Aubert was buried beneath a plain 
marble . . . near the foot of the stately monument of the Villerois. 
Emily remained at his grave till a chime, that called the monks to 
early prayers, warned her to retire (Chap. vit, p. 73). 
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In another chapter describing the midnight burial of 
Emily’s aunt, we read: 

They had to cross two courts . . . but the silence and gloom of 
these courts had now little power over Emily’s mind ... and she 
scarcely heard the low and dismal hooting of the night-bird, that 
roosted among the ivied battlements of the ruin, or perceived the 
still flittings of the bat, which frequently crossed her way. .. . She 
saw the venerable figure of the friar, and heard him in a low voice, 
equally solemn and affecting, perform the service for the dead . 
the venerable figure of the monk wrapt in long black garments, his 
cowl thrown back from his pale face (Chap. xxxI, pp. 299-300). 


May it not be that Emily’s grief, her lonely visit to the 
chapel, the black figure of the friar, the sounds of solemn 
requiem for the dead, and the atmosphere of death and 
penance influenced Keats? The lamp, the private door, the 
distant music also seem suggestive ; even the owl may have 
given Keats a hint. Do we perhaps see, here, an instance 
of the way in which the imagination can seize various 
concrete suggestions and transmute them into distinctive 
and highly unified beauty ? 


II. The old servant. The feebleness of the old woman 
is pictured by both writers. 
XI, XII, XVIII, xx 


Ah, happy chance! the aged creature came, 
saneiie —_ with ivory-headed wand, 


And erp his Anger in her sane hand. 


“ Ah Gossip dear, 
We’re safe enough; here in this armchair sit, 
And tell me how— 


Ah! why wilt thou affright a feeble soul? 
A poor, weak, palsy-stricken, churchyard thing, 


For I am slow and feeble.” 
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I am come at last, lady, said she; I wonder what makes my 
old limbs shake so tonight. I thought once or twice I should have 
dropped as I was coming. Emily seated her in a chair and desired 
that she would compose herself before she entered upon the subject 
that had brought her thither (Chap. xii, p. 415). 


The tenderness of the heroine for her old servant 


appears clearly in: 
XXII 


Her falt’ring hand upon the balustrade, 
Old Angela was feeling for the stair, 
When Madeline, St. Agnes’ charmed maid, 
Rose, like a mission’d spirit, unaware: 
With silver taper’s light, and pious care, 
She turned, and down the aged gossip led 
To a safe level matting. 


Dorothee at first carried the lamp, but her hand trembled so much 
with infirmity . . . Emily took it from her, and offered her arm to 
support her feeble steps. They had to descend the great stair- 
case... . (Chap. XLIv, p. 421). 


III. The journey through winding passages to a room. 
xu 


He follow’d through a lowly arched way. 


He found him in a little moonlight room, 
Pale, lattic’d, chill, and si’ent as a tomb. 


xXxI 


. .. With aged eyes aghast 
From fright of dim espial. Safe at last, 
Through many a dusky gallery, they gain 
The maiden’s chamber, silken, hush’d, and chaste. 


“TI only want to go to my young lady’s chamber, and I have only 
to go... along the vaulted passage and across the great hall and 
up the marble staircase, and along the north gallery and through 
the west wing of the castle, and I am in the corridor in a minute.” 
“, . . And what is to become of you if you meet any of those noble 
cavaliers on the way?” (Chap. xxx, p. 310}. 
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She descended the staircase, and opening a door in the wall... 
found herself in a small square room that formed part of the west 
turret of the castle. . . . Having left the turret and descended the 
narrow staircase, she found herself in a dusky passage (Chap. 
XXXvII, p. 381). 


As she passed along the wide and empty galleries, dusky and 
silent, she felt forlorn and apprehensive. . . (p. 245). 


A female servant came to show Emily to her chamber. Having 
passed up a large staircase, and through several galleries, they came 
to a flight of back stairs, which led into a short passage in a remote 
part of the chateau, and there the servant opened the door of a 
small chamber, which she said was ma’amselle Emily’s (Chap. x1, 
p. 95). 

The lattices were thrown back, and showed ... the moonlight 
landscape (p. 121). 


The couches and drapery of the lattices were of pale green silk, 
embroidered and fringed with green and gold (p. 140). 


IV. Description of the lady’s apartment and of her 


movements therein. 
XXIV 


A casement high and triple-arch’d there was, 
All garlanded with carven imag’ries 
Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 
As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damask’d wings; 
And in the midst, ’mong thousand heraldries, 
And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 
A shielded scutcheon blush’d with blood of queens and kings. 


xXV 


Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 
And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair breast, 
As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and boon. 


xxix 


Then by the bedside where the faded moon 
Made a dim, silver twilight... . 
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xxXXxIII 


Awakening up, he took her hollow lute,— 
Tumultuous,—and,—in chords that tenderest be, 
He play’d an ancient ditty, long since mute, 

In Provence call’d, “La belle dame sans mercy ”: 


Upon his knees he sank, pale as smooth-sculptured stone. 
The arches here opened to a lofty vault... and a painted 


window, stretching nearly from the pavement to the ceiling of the 
hall (Chap, XIx, p. 180). 


His countenance became fixed, and, touched as it now was by the 
silver whiteness of the moonlight .. . 
‘by the blunted light 
That the dim moon through painted casements lends’ 
The Emigrants (Chap. vi, p. 58). 


In a large oriel window of painted glass, stood a table with a 
silver crucifix and a prayer-book open . . . she observed the lute... 
lying on a corner of the table, as if it had been carelessly placed 
there by the hand that had so often awakened it... With a hesi- 
tating hand Emily took it [the lute] up, and passed her fingers over 
the chords. They were out of tune, but uttered a deep and full 
sound.... Oh! I had often listened to my lady, but never heard 
any thing so sweet as this: it made me cry almost to hear it. She 
had been at prayers, I fancy, for there was the book open on the 
table beside her (Chap. xLiv, p. 424). 


The rays of the moon, strengthening as the shadows deepened, 
soon after threw a silvery gleam upon her countenance, which was 
partly shaded by a thin black veil, and touched it with inimitable 
softness. ... The last strain of distant music now died in air... . 
The Count Morano, who sat next to Emily, . . . snatched up a lute, 
and struck the chords with the finger of harmony herself, while his 
voice—a fine tenor—accompanied them in a rondeau full of tender 
sadness (Chap. xvi, p. 145). 


The form... advanced towards the bed.... Emily gazed at 
him [Morano] for a moment, in speechless affright, while he, throw- 
ing himself on his knee at the bedside, besought her to fear nothing 
(Chap. xx, p. 207). 


The description of the casement, of the falling of moon- 
light through stained glass, the picture of the praying 
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girl, and the music of the lute seem to be suggested to 
Keats by these quotations. Sweet strains of music are 
heard in many places in the prose romance. A mysterious 
and unearthly beauty attend it, and it is always the 
expression of love. Provengal tales and legends and land- 
scapes are mentioned repeatedly in the story. And may 
it not be that the “ open prayer-book ” is the antecedent 
of the “clasp’d missal” that a few years ago was the 
subject of several notes as to the exact meaning of 
“clasp’d”? The juxtaposition of these various elements 
in both works is certainly very striking, and seems evi- 
dence not to be disregarded. One line— 


And Madeline asleep in lap of legends old— 


is very subtly related, possibly, to a verse quoted in an 
early chapter of the romance, about a landscape, 


Beauty sleeping in the lap of horror (Chap. v, p. 45). 
Keats has transfigured horror to finer meaning. 


V. The effect upon the lady of the lover’s supposed 
death. 


XXXIV 


Her eyes were open, but she still beheid, 

Now wide awake, the vision of her sleep: 

There was a painful change, that nigh expell’d 

The blisses of her dream so pure and deep; 

At which fair Madeline began to weep, 

And moan forth witless words with many a sigh; 

While still her gaze on Porphyro would keep; 

Who knelt, with joined hands and piteous eye, 
Fearing to move or speak, she look’d so dreamingly. 


xXXxXV 


“ Ah, Porphyro! ” said she, “ but even now 
“Thy voice was at sweet tremble in mine ear, 
“ Made tuneable with every sweetest vow; 
“ And those sad eyes were spiritual and clear: 
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“ How chang’d thou art! how pallid, chill, and drear! 
“Give me that voice again, my Porphyro, 
“Those looks immortal, those complainings dear! 
“Oh leave me not in this eternal woe, 

“For if thou diest, my Love, I know not where to go.” 


The various emotions that seized him ... on beholding her pale 
and lifeless in his arms—may, perhaps, be imagined, though they 
could neither be then expressed, nor now described, any more than 
Emily’s sensations, when at length she unclosed her eyes, and, look- 
ing up, again saw Valancourt. The intense anxiety with which he 
regarded her was instantly changed to an expression of mingled joy 
and tenderness, as his eye met hers, and he perceived that she was 
reviving. But he could ohly exclaim, Emily! as he silently watched 
her recovery, while she averted her eye, and feebly attempted to 
withdraw her hand; but in these the first moments which succeeded 
to the pangs his supposed death had occasioned her, she forgot every 
fault which had formerly claimed indignation; and beholding Valan- 
court such as he appeared when he won her early affection, she 
experienced emotions of only tenderness and joy (Chap. Lu, p. 495). 


VI. The lover’s pleading. , 
XXXVIII ue 


‘“My Madeline; sweet dreamer! lovely bride! 

“ Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest? 

“Thy beauty’s shield, heart-shap’d and vermeil dyed? 
“ Ah, silver shrine, here will I take my rest 

“ After so many hours of toil and quest, 

“A famish’d pilgrim,—sav’d by miracle. 

“ Though I have found, I will not rob thy nest 
“Saving of thy sweet self; if thou think’st well 

To trust, fair Madeline, to no rude infidel. 


a 
n 


XXXIX 


“Hark! ’tis an elfin-storm from faery land, 
“Of haggard seeming, but a boon indeed : 
“ Arise—arise! the morning is at hand;— 
“The bloated wassailers will never heed:— 
“Let us away, my love, with happy speed; 
“There are no ears to hear, or eyes to see,— 
“Drown’d all in Rhenish and the sleepy mead: 
“ Awake! arise! my love, and fearless be, 
“For o’er the southern moors I have a home for thee.” 
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Valancourt . .. lost the power, and almost the wish, of repressing 
his agitation; and in the intervals of convulsive sobs, he at one 
moment kissed away her tears; then told her, cruelly, that possibly 
she might never again weep for him; and then tried to speak more 
calmly, but only exclaimed, O Emily—my heart will break !—I cannot, 
cannot leave you! Now, I gaze upon that countenance, now I hold 
you in my arms!—a little while, and all this will appear a dream: 
I shall look, and cannot see you; shall try to recollect your features, 
and the impression will be fled from my imagination; to hear the 
tones of your voice, and even memory will be silent!—I cannot, 
cannot leave you. Why should we confide the happiness of our 
whole lives to the will of people who have no right to interrupt it, 
and, except giving you to me, have no power to promote it? O 
Emily, venture to trust your own heart—venture to be mine forever! 
His voice trembled, and he was silent. Emily continued to weep, 
and was silent also: when Valancourt proceeded to propose an imme- 
diate marriage, and that, at an early hour on the following morning, 
she should quit Madame Montoni’s house, and be conducted by him 
to the church of the Augustines, where a friar should await to unite 
them (Chap. xu, p. 123). 

I came to solicit, to plead—to Emily.... Fly, then, fly from 
this gloomy prison, with a lover who adores you . . . before tomor- 
row’s dawn, you shall be far on the way to Venice (Chap. xx, p. 208). 


VII. The storm. 
XXXVI 


meantime the frost-wind blows 
Like Love’s alarum pattering the sharp sleet 
Against the window-panes; St. Agnes’ moon hath set. 
XXXVII 


*Tis dark; quick pattereth the flaw-blown sleet: 
*Tis dark: the iced gusts still rave and beat. 
XXXIX 
“Hark! ’tis an elfin-storm from faery land, 
Of haggard seeming, but a boon indeed.” 

This storm that raves in The Eve of St. Agnes is 
paralleled in chapter L111, where there are such descriptions 
of storm as “a chilling breeze, that sighed among the beech 
woods,” leaves “circling in the blast,” “the wind, that 
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groaned sullenly among the lofty branches above,” “ the 
pauses of the gusts,” “it is a stormy night . . . and blows 
cold,” “ the pelting storm.” “ The soft note of an oboe or 
flute was heard mingling with the blast . . . the tender tones, 
as they swelled along the wind . . . came with a plain- 
tiveness that touched ther heart” (p. 494). ‘“ Love’s 
alarum ” ? 

“Dear heart! dear heart! cried Theresa, how it rains! What a 
night to turn him out in! Why, it will give him his death! and it 
was but now you were crying, mademoiselle, because he was dead 
(p. 497). 


VIII. The departure. 


She hurried at his words, beset with fears, 
For there were sleeping dragons all around, 
At glaring watch, perhaps, with ready spears— 
Down the wide stairs a darkling way they found.— 
In all the house was heard no human sound. 
A chain-droop’d lamp was flickering by each door; 
The arras rich with horseman, hawk, and hound, 
Flutter’d in the besieging wind’s uproar; 

And the long carpets rose along the gusty floor. 


xLI 


They glide, like phantoms, into the wide hall; 

Like phantoms, to the iron porch, they glide; 

Where lay the Porter, in uneasy sprawl, 

With a huge empty flagon by his side: 

The wakeful bloodhound rose, and shook his hide, 

But his sagacious eye an inmate owns: 

By one, and one, the bolts full easy slide:— 

The chains lie silent on the footworn stones ;— 
The key turns, and the door upon its hinges groans. 


XLII 


And they are gone: aye,—ages long ago 
These lovers fled away into the storm. 


At length the clock struck twelve; she opened the door to listen 
if any noise was in the castle, and heard only distant scunds of riot 
and laughter, echoed feebly along the gallery. She guessed that the 
signor and his guests were at the banquet (Chap. xxxv, p. 354), 
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Emily, lighted only by the feeble rays which the lamp above 
threw between the arches of this extensive hall, endeavored to find 
her way to the staircase, now hid in obscurity . . . and she expected 
every instant to see the door of that room open, and Montoni and 
his companions issue forth (Chap. xxxrv, p. 341). 


Silver tripods, depending from chains of the same metal, illumined 
the apartment (Chap. xv, p. 140). 

Her melancholy was assisted by the hollow sighings of the wind 
along the corridor and around the castle ...a loud gust, that 
swept through the corridor, and shook the doors and casements, 
alarmed her. . . . Her curiosity and her fears were again awakened. 
She took the lamp to the top of the steps, and stood hesitating 
whether to go down; but again the profound stillness and the gloom 
of the place awed her. ... She now retired to her bed, leaving the 
lamp burning on the table; but its gloomy light, instead of dispelling 
her fear, assisted it; for, by its uncertain rays, she almost fancied 
she saw shapes flit past her curtains, and glide into the remote 
obscurity of her chamber (Chap. xrx, p. 190). 


They passed into the anteroom, where the baron, surprised to find 
all his pages asleep (p. 440). 


We shall soon be beyond the walls, said Du Pont softly to Emily; 
support yourself a little longer, madam, and all will be well... . 
whose voices were heard also by Emily’s favorite dog, that had 
followed her from the chamber, and now barked loudly (Chap. 


XXXVI, p. 358). 
She heard ... the heavy chain fall, and the bolts undraw of a 
small postern door (Chap. xxxIv, p. 340). 


Of course passages like the eight cited above could thus 
be chosen from other works and placed together arbitra- 
rily, yet however inconclusive this evidence may be, it 
seems at least interesting that all these elements exist in 
The Mysteries of Udolpho. 

These quotations do not exhaust the list of possible 
parallels, but they indicate what seems to be the general 
character of the relations between The Mysteries of 
Udolpho and The Eve of St. Agnes. The reader of the 
two works will find certain indefinable likenesses in spirit 
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and atmosphere, something that cannot be illustrated, but 
will be strongly felt. And, further, there are some 
instances of apparent kinship that perhaps are less 
important than those already given. For example: the 
old nurse in Keats says, “ Well-a-well-a-day!” and 
Theresa says, “ A-well-a-day” (p. 492). “The sound 
of merriment and chorus bland” in Keats, may be from 
“She heard distant sounds of merriment and laughter ” 
(p. 305). Keats’s: “ By all the saints I swear,’ may 
follow Mrs. Radcliffe’s: “You must promise me by all 
the saints” (p. 396). Porphyro at midnight “set a 
table.” Ludovico, watching in the haunted apartment, 
at midnight, “drew a small table and a chair near the 
fire, took a bottle of wine and some cold provisions out 
of his basket and regaled himself” (p. 435). 

If Keats did derive suggestions from The Mysteries of 
Udolpho he developed them with most distinctive imagina- 
tive power, creating a new medium of expression for old 
story. Everything he touches is in some way heightened 
to clearer, more vivid life. Passages there undoubtedly 
are, in The Eve of St. Agnes, perfervid and over-luxu- 
rious, but the poem as a whole is the work of a true poet. 
With an introduction that sets the tone of penitential 
religious devotion, changing from the old beadsman to the 
girl musing over secular traditions of saintly guardian- 
ship, the poem passes through tense emotional scenes to 
a conclusion strikingly effective. Keats sends the lovers 
forth into a world of seeming storm and chill, but the 
reader knows that they vanish into an Avalon as imme- 
diate and real as that to which Sir Launfal was carried 


- by his fay. 


The conclusions to be drawn are not that Keats 
was slavishly imitative, but, rather, intensely original. 
Whether an artist gain his suggestions by observation or 
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by reading, matters very little indeed. What matters is 
the use to which he puts these suggestions. Keats in a 
masterly way illustrates here the essential constructive 
power of the poet’s imagination as described by Coleridge: 
“ He diffuses a tone and spirit of unity, that blends, and 
as it were, fuses, each into each, by that synthetic and 
magical power, to which I would exclusively” appropriate 
the name of Imagination.” The extraordinary wealth of 
idea and of image possessed by Keats, his delicate and 
sensitive workmanship, his thoroughly assimilated knowl- 
edge of the Middle Ages make The Eve of St. Agnes a 
poetic tapestry wherein the richly-colored detail of old 
story is woven with fine threads into a texture of unified, 
enduring beauty. 


Martrua Hate SuHackrorp. 








